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R. HARDING’S little speech on 

the occasion of his reappearance 
in the Senate was a model of good 
taste and good sense. It achieved the 
remarkable result of giving to senti- 
ments which are no more than the 
dictates of honest purpose and sin- 
cere patriotism the character of a 
genuine expression of the speaker’s 
personality. The impression made 
by this simple, but careful and de- 
liberate, utterance is not unlike that 
produced by Mr. Harding’s remark- 
able speech of August 28. It should 
be matter of congratulation for all 
Americans that the contemptuous 
treatment to which Mr. Harding was 
uniformly subjected by his leading 
opponents in the press and on the 
Platform during the campaign, and 
which he bore with such quiet 


dignity, is giving place to an attitude 
of decent respect and fairness. His 
speech at the opening session of the 
Senate is but the latest exhibition of 
a quality of mind and heart which, if 
not calculated to dazzle, bids fair to 
be productive of incalculable benefit, 
through the promotion of good will 
and reasonable codperation among 
those entrusted with the responsibili- 
ties of government. 


‘ATOT to be classed with the ordinary 

type of newspaper Cabinet-mak- 
ing is the following from the New 
York Tribune: 


Now, what particular men seem most com- 
pletely to embody the ideal Senator Harding 
himself set up for his guidance? The answer 
is on every lip. Ask the men and women you 
casually meet, and you will receive similar re- 
plies. You will hear it said that clearly among 
the invited should be Root, Hoover and Wood. 
As to other men there is natural difference 
of opinion, but there is agreement that omis- 
sion of the big three will leave an unfillable 
hole. This opinion is born of no spirit of 
dictation—is simply a common sense recogni- 
tion of obvious facts. 

It is rarely that a President has the 
opportunity, by a single act of wise 
choice, to do so much for the standing 
of his Administration throughout the 
nation as would be done for Mr. 
Harding’s by the drafting of these 


three men into its service. 


ON’T nail his ears to the pump— 
that is the classic prototype of 

the endeavors which the so-called 
American Commission on Ireland is 
making to promote good will between 
this country and England. The mem- 
bers and backers of that Commission 
may think that they are quite sin- 
cere in their profession of this beau- 
tiful motive, since an infinite ca- 
pacity for self-deception is one of the 
commonest attributes of the species 
of busybody which that organization 
conspicuously represents. But there 
is no reason why anybody else should 


be deceived. There is not the slight- 
est prospect of any contribution 
being made by the “Commission” 
either to the ascertainment of the 
truth of the essential matters in dis- 
pute or to the promotion of good will. 
Real investigation is out of the ques- 
tion; all that can be looked for is the 
addition of a certain amount to the 
already quite abundant mass of in- 
formation, or alleged information, on 
the horrors of the Irish situation. It 
is not the further exploitation of such 
information, whether true or false, 
that is wanted, but a concentration 
of the best minds and hearts in Eng- 
land and Ireland upon an effort to 
find some workable solution of the 
terrible problem. A gleam of hope 
is once more visible in that direction; 
and the best wish we can entertain 
about the “American Commission” 
is that it may not add to the appalling 
difficulties with which the real work- 
ers for a solution will in any event 
have to grapple. 


WEETNESS and light is a good 

combination, but sweetness with- 
out light is another matter. That is 
the character of some of the com- 
ments that have recently been made 
in this part of the country upon the 
Nonpartisan League—based appar- 
ently on nothing more than the fact 
that one of its candidates for impor- 
tant office was a man of high quali- 
fications for promoting the true wel- 
fare of the farmers. But Dr. Ladd 
is not the Nonpartisan League, nor 
can his election wipe out either the 
history of the party, the shady record 
of its founder, or the character of its 
recent pronouncements. Let those 
who think that the League is nothing 
more than an agency for agricultural 
codperation consider the following 
extract from an editorial in the 
Courier-News, the official organ of 
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the Nonpartisan leaders at Fargo, 
North Dakota: 


If we were given to prophecy, we would 


predict that within the next four years Amer- 
ica will know more of turmoil and woe than 
at any period in its history. 

Already signs are apparent of the crumbling 
of the old order in America as in Europe; 
competition is dying. In Europe the devotees 
of selfishness in economics and government 
are clutching at every straw. And yet in no 


nation of Europe is the old order able to stem 
the tide; slowly it is being borne back towards 
the precipice. 


This appeared on October 24, 1920; 
it is quite possible, of course, that 
after November 2 the Courier-News 
might have pitched its pipe in a 
lower key. 


N view of what the Nonpartisan 
League really does stand for, the 
details of the vote in Minnesota, 
where a most active campaign was 
waged both by it and by its oppo- 
nents, are highly gratifying. Some 
attempt has been made to belittle the 
significance of the crushing defeat 
which the League suffered, by as- 
cribing the result to the vote of the 
large cities and to the tidal wave that 
swept in for Harding. But the fact 
is that not only was the Nonpartisan 
League candidate for Governor de- 
feated by a majority of 134,000 in 
the State as a whole, but the majority 
against him in the counties exclusive 
of those containing the three large 
cities of the State was 81,000. And 
it is further pointed out that in the 
Legislative vote, for which a sepa- 
rate ballot is provided, distinct from 
that on which the names of national 
and State candidates appear, the 
League was also decisively defeated, 
97 of the 131 members of the House 
of Representatives elected being on 
record as opponents of Townleyism. 


» lope first State returns purporting 

to be complete and official that 
have come our way are those of Mis- 
souri. The Debs vote is 20,242 out 
of a total of 1,325,800, or 1.53 per 
cent. In 1912, when the Socialists 
nationally scored their highest mark, 
the Debs vote was 28,466 out of a 
total of 698,562, or 4.07 per cent. 
The Socialist standing in Missouri is 
thus reduced by 62.4 per cent. The 
inclusion of the Farmer-Labor vote 
of 3,291 as a part of the expression 
of protest would not greatly alter the 


showing. In California semi-official 
figures show a Debs vote of 64,076 
out of a total of 987,467, or 6.49 per 
cent., as against 79,201 out of a total 
of 673,527, or 11.76 per cent., in 
1912. The Socialist standing in Cali- 
fornia has thus declined by 45.8 per 
cent. The Farmer-Labor party had 
no ticket in the field. There are a 
few States, such as Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Washington, wherein 
the official returns will show a large 
Farmer-Labor vote—New York a 
large Socialist vote. But for the 
country as a whole present informa- 
tion indicates that, while an enor- 
mous protest vote was cast, it was 
not cast for radicalism. 


ING CONSTANTINE is _ con- 

fronted with the perilous cuoice 
between the gratification of his own 
ambitions and the welfare of his 
people. He is, indeed, self-confident 
enough to identify the two, and to 
take the results of the plebiscite as 
a popular confirmation of that high 
opinion of himself. But to him the 
consequences of his resumption of 
the crown must be more clearly ap- 
parent than to the average Greek 
voter whose _ political foresight 
hardly extends beyond the end of his 
nose. He must know that the warn- 
ing contained in the recent note of 
the British, French, and Italian Gov- 
ernments is no empty threat, but 
that they actually possess the means 
of “dealing with the situation” which 
his return will create. Their fortu- 
nate decision not to prevent him 
from accepting the crown lays the 
blame for the isolation of Greece 
upon the man who, by refusing to ac- 
cept it, could spare his country that 
calamity. For isolation, both polit- 
ical and economic, will be the price 
which Greece will have to pay for 
her foolish insistence on the ex- 
king’s return, and no impartial judge 
of world affairs can object to the 
three Entente Powers exacting that 
penalty. Their respect for the na- 
tion’s preference for King Constan- 
tine need go no farther than absten- 
tion from prohibiting his return. It 
were an exaggerated deference on 
their part to a misguided people’s 
will if they should recognize him as 
a friendly ruler. He was in the war 





a faithless ally to Serbia, whom, by 
his disloyalty, he enabled Bulgaria 
to stab in the back, and the Allied 
Powers are justified in looking upon 
the decision of the Greek electorate 
as a ratification of his hostile acts. 


REMIER RHALLIS, we are told, 

will issue a new note to the Allies, 
disclaiming that Constantine ever 
worked against them. A _ futile 
and superfluous undertaking, which 
would prove not that the ex-king in 
the Allies’ need was their faithful 
friend, but only that, in his own 
present need, he is anxious for their 
friendship. For the power within 
his reach is only a shadow if his res- 
toration lacks the sanction of the 
Allies. Will he be unscrupulous 
enough to seize the semblance for 
himself at the loss of the substance 
for his country, bartering the na- 
tion’s international position for the 
proud name of king? 


UMMAGING among our archives 

the other day we came across 
this cruel characterization of the 
great and good man who rules in 
Muscovy : 


3ut don’t write me down Bolshevik. I’m a 


Wilsonite. For the first time in my life there 
is a man in the world that I am content to 
follow. Lenin I can assure you is a little 


beast like this [drawing]. He just wants 
Power and when he gets it he has no use for 
He doesn’t eat well or live prettily or 
get children or care for beautiful things. He 
doesn’t want order: he hates machines about 
as much as he hates life. He’s just a Russian 
Sidney Webb, a rotten little incessant egotisti- 
cal intriguer. He and the Kaiser ought to be 
killed by some moral sanitary authority. 


We wonder if Mr. Herbert George 
Wells, present-day apologist for 
Lenin and his régime, will recognize 
the composition as his own handi- 
work of two and a half years ago. 
It is a portion of a personal letter, 
and it appeared in photographed fac- 
simile in the July, 1918, number of 
Upton Sinclair’s, a monthly magazine 
published for a brief period by the 
famous megaphonist in Pasadena. 
Though undated, it had evidently 
just been received. It bears across 
the top the inscription, “Not for 
publication except in Upton Sin- 
clair’s,” but we take it that this res- 
ervation applies only to original 
serial rights or something of the sort, 
and that once given to the world it is 
anybody’s for reproduction. The 
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immeasurably spiteful reference to 
the author of “Industrial Democracy” 
we should have preferred to omit; but 
we choose not to tamper with the in- 
tegrity of the document. It speaks 
for itself. ' 


[S recounting the fantastic adven- 
tures of Washington Vanderlip in 
Sovdepia, we erred in one respect re- 
garding his itinerary, and, lest it 
cause misapprehension, hasten to 
make due correction. It was re- 
ported to us that he had proceeded 
to Moscow via Vladivostok, having 
been passed on by a certain American 
I. W. W. organizer who went by the 
name of Shatov. But our informant 
was mistaken, and it now appears 
that he proceeded directly to Krasin 
in London. Krasin did not take 
much stock in his appraisal of him- 
self and his syndicate, or in his 
alleged promises that the incoming 
Administration would at once recog- 
nize the Soviet Government if he, 
Vanderlip, succeeded in making a 
deal. But, as he did not feel like re- 
buffing him, he communicated with 
Litvinov, and the latter decided to 
pass Vanderlip on to Moscow, with 
the result now so well known. In this 
connection it is somewhat illumi- 
nating to note that he is reported to 
have made representations to Krasin 
that America desired to obtain naval 
bases and coaling stations on the Si- 
berian Coast as a preparation for a 
conflict with Japan, and it is clear 
from Lenin’s statement, recently 
published, that he saw in the grant- 
ing of a concession to Vanderlip an 
opportunity to exacerbate American- 
Japanese relations. 


“D ARGAINING with a bandit” is a 

catching phrase for a headline. 
They are not quoted, however, from 
the summary of a newspaper story. 
They were spoken by the Honorable 
A. J. Balfour, the bandit referred to 
being Mustapha Kemal of Anatolian 
notoriety. The Nationalist leader 
can afford to laugh at this opprobri- 
ous designation by a British delegate 
to the Geneva conference. Though 
they call him bad names, bargain 
they must with him, and no small 
honor is given him by the willingness 
of Mr. Wilson and the Governments 


of Spain and Brazil to mediate be- 
tween him and Armenia. This whole 
affair is a painful humiliation to Eng- 
land, and British annoyance found 
vent in an unguarded word from a 
statesman and philosopher who usu- 
ally is composure personified. M. 
Viviani, of a more inflammable tem- 
perament, felt evidently neither 
pained nor humiliated at the pros- 
pect of Kemal being treated as a 
sovereign ruler. Kemal’s prestige is, 
indeed, considerable if measured 
by the degree of annoyance he is 
capable of causing to Great Britain. 
But England has a good chance of 
being spared the spectacle of Kemal 
being bargained with, thanks to the 
interference of Moscow. 


“"MHE French trade-unions,” said 

Mlle. Jean Bouvier, syndicalist, 
but anti-Bolshevist, to the Paris 
correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “are skeptical as to 
the advantages of the Soviets’ sys- 
tem of Communism. . . We know 
that when the British Labor party’s 
delegation was in Russia the typog- 
raphers in Moscow were on strike. 
As long as the delegation was in the 
country the Russian Government 
treated the strikers with respect, but 
when the delegation left, the strike 
was crushed as mercilessly as any 
counter-revolution.” True enough, 
and what she might have added is 
that the method used in the suppres- 
sion was not only the imprisonment 
of all the prominent members of the 
union, but enforced starvation of the 
remainder. “The strikers’ food sup- 
ply was cut off,” says the Moscow 
printers’ appeal to the proletariat of 
the world—“the most horrible and 
inadmissible action that could have 
been taken under the conditions pre- 
vailing in Russia.” The dictatorship 
of the proletariat, it appears, makes 
short shrift of the proletarian who 
wants more wages. We have searched 
patiently, but so far, we confess, 
vainly, in the columns of our insur- 
gent pro-Bolshevist journals for 
some comment on this illuminating 
episode. Usually they are anything 
but reticent in relating the alleged 
cruelties attending the suppression 
of strikes. Here is a chance to ex- 
patiate. We think it is their turn— 





and we eagerly wait to hear from 
them. 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 

tion sends out a call for duly au- 
thenticated anecdotes concerning the 
late President. It is a “bully” idea. 
Now is the time to put the canon in 
order, purged and complete. Every- 
one is invited to contribute to it— 
and thereafter hold his peace. By 
and by a closed season should be de- 
clared, after which anyone who 
wishes to tell a story about T. R., “‘not 
as yet in print,” will have a heavy 
burden of proof on his shoulders. 
All material received will be put in 
such form by the Bureau of Roosevelt 
Research and Information that it will 
be easily available to the future biog- 
rapher, lecturer, or school-teacher 
and to the general public. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


UR own pro-Bolshevik journals 
of uplift have gone far in their 
fatuous praise of Soviet justice, 
truth, mercy, and methods of diplo- 
macy, but they must yield the palm 
to the London Nation. “Their [the 
Soviet Government’s] notes,” says: 
that journal, “are lucid, pointed and 
entirely devoid of the confusing dip- 
lomatic embroidery so dear to the 
old-established diplomacy. , 
These new men . . have adopted 
the new method of saying what they 
mean, of replying explicitly to what 
they are asked and of leaving no loop- 
hole for anything but a direct answer 
to their questions.” All this, be it 
remembered, in the face of the 
shuffling and lying of the replies to 
the request of the League of Nations 
for admission to Russia of a commit- 
tee of investigation; of the still more 
flagrant tergiversation a few months 
ago over the question of the meaning 
of the peace terms to be imposed 
upon Poland, and of an unbroken 
chain of double-dealing from the be- 
ginning. Truly, the Bolshevist fever 
produces strange hallucinations in its 
victims. Yet there is a measure of 
satisfaction in the thought that on 
this side the Atlantic the disease ap- 
pears in a somewhat milder form 
than in England. 
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The Tragi-Comedy of 
Article X 


HE delight with which some ar- 

dent Wilsonians are acclaiming 
the news that Article X means prac- 
tically nothing would be thoroughly 
amusing if it did not arouse recollec- 
tions that are quite the reverse of 
amusing. In point of fact, as we 
shall endeavor to show further on, 
the report of the Geneva Commission 
does not actually reduce Article X to 
a nullity; but it is on the supposition 
that it does that the exultant cries of 
these champions of Mr. Wilson are 
based. If Article X means nothing 
more than these organs now declare 
that it means, what becomes of Mr. 
Wilson’s great fight for it as “the 
heart of the Covenant’? The degree 
of danger to our own welfare, the 
practical objections to our acceptance 
of the obligation of Article X, were 
often grossly exaggerated by oppo- 
nents of the League; but the solem- 
nity of the obligation itself was never 
stated by anybody more strongly 
than by President Wilson himself. 
It was, of course, precisely because 
of the morally binding force of the 
obligation that Mr. Wilson regarded 
it as the heart of the Covenant; and 
now that the obligation appears to be 
reduced to the vanishing point his 
acolytes sing hymns of triumph over 
the vindication of his judgment! 

We ourselves believe that in virtue 
of what has happened at Geneva Ar- 
ticle X is to all intents and purposes 
dead. For there was evidently a 
strong disposition to eliminate it ex- 
pressly, in deference to the wishes of 
the United States, and it seems clear 
that the chief reason for not doing so 
at this time is the desire to wait un- 
til a fuller view can be obtained of all 
the changes desired by this country. 
Mr. Doherty, Canadian Minister of 
Justice and delegate to the Assembly, 
moved the elimination of Article X, 
and stated that Canada has been 
opposed to it all along, but that its 
Parliament, instead of ratifying the 
Covenant with a reservation on this 
point, finally came to the conclusion 
that “Canada could do better work to 
get Article X removed from inside 
the League than by making an out- 


side protest of this character at that 
time.” Not less significant is what 
Mr. Balfour said on the subject: 
“The true spirit of the Covenant re- 
sides in other articles. I do not 
think that Article X really matters 
so very much.” 

But let us see what actually hap- 
pened at Geneva in regard to the in- 
terpretation of Article X. The whole 
case, as compactly stated in the spe- 
cial correspondence of the New York 
Times, is as follows: 


The construction of Article X came up for 
discussion through the demand for the admis- 
sion of new members to the League. It had 
been decided by Commission No. 5 to admit 
Austria. President Motta of Switzerland 
moved to-day that the District of Vorarlberg 
had the right to dispose freely of its destiny 
if in the future the Austrian State should suf- 
fer any fundamental change. 

Vorarlberg, he said, had voted by plebiscite 
to belong to Switzerland and he wished the 
right to do so to be maintained in case of the 
dissolution of Austria. He held that Article 
X fixed the boundaries of Austria as laid down 
in Paris. 

The commission, on which all the nations 
were represented, replied by issuing this state- 
ment: 


“We can not recommend the adoption of the 
proposition put forward by M. Motta. We are 
indeed of the opinion that the entry of Austria 


into the League will in no way prejudice or 
affect the question so raised. We can not help 
adding that the suggestion that admission to 
the League should have any such effect appears 
to arise from a misconception regarding Article 
X. It can not too emphatically be stated that 
Article X does not guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of any member of the League. All it 
does is to condemn external aggression on the 
territorial integrity and political independence 
of any member ot the League and calls on the 
council to consider what measures to take to 
resist that aggression.” 

Now the first thing to be remarked 
is that it never crossed the mind of 
any American opponent of Article X 
to allege that it had any bearing on 
such a case as that of Vorarlberg 
here described. The limitation of the 
obligation to cases of external aggres- 
sion, though often not expressly men- 
tioned, was always understood by in- 
telligent persons, and, so far as we 
know, was never expressly denied by 
anybody. And it seems evident to us 
that all that the Commission desired 
to do in its statement was to make 
that distinction between external 
aggression and other occasions for 
League interference which was made 
necessary by the consideration of 
President Motta’s motion. Taken 
with absolute literalness, the state- 
ment that “all it does’ is thus and so 
carries farther than this; but it is 
rather absurd to imagine that a pass- 


——— 


ing remark of this kind, made apro- 
pos of a question that has nothing to 
do with external aggression, was in- 
tended as an exhaustive explanation 
of the whole purpose of Article X, 
and practically as a substitute for it, 
Let us set down, over against what 
the Commission says, the language 
of Article X itself: 

The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing polit- 
ical independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 


sion the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Is it to be supposed that in this free 
and easy way the two cardinal words 
that we have put in italics are com- 
pletely wiped out for good and all? 
The League Covenant is an elabo- 
rate instrument, framed in the spirit 
of any written Constitution. It is 
not a mere arrangement for interna- 
tional conference, nor a mere expres- 
sion of pious hopes. If the Wilson- 
ians who so jubilantly acclaim the 
scrapping of Article X are right, 
then much more than Article X has 
been scrapped. If they are right, the 
whole League has been put upon an 
entirely different plane from that on 
which it has been supposed, and on 
which it was certainly intended by its 
creators, to stand. This may be a 
good thing, or it may be a bad thing. 
But good or bad, it is essential that 
the matter be understood. From the 
beginning, reasonable men _ have 
recognized that the efficacy of the 
League was involved in more or less 
doubt. This has been true of the 
most ardent advocates, as well as the 
most determined opponents, of the 
League. On the part of at least one 
large class of opponents, the most 
serious objection to the League was 
that if it were relied upon as an ade- 
quate safeguard against war, and 
proved incapable of effectively meet- 
ing real danger when it arose, the 
world would be worse off with it than 
without it. The elimination of Ar- 
ticle X would have no particular 
bearing upon the question of the gen- 
eral efficacy of the League. But if 
an element in its structure which 
was regarded by its prime mover him- 
self as its very heart can in this off- 
hand way be reduced to nothingness, 
what reason is there to suppose that 
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any other part would be capable of 
standing any serious strain? 

The overmastering need of the 
world, eighteen months ago, was that 
the great nations that had won the 
war against Germany should stand 
together in an effort to restore the 
world to peace and to a normal state. 
That task was one which, under the 
most favorable conditions conceiv- 
able, would necessarily have taxed to 
the utmost all the resources that the 
highest statesmanship could have 
brought to bear upon them. The 
diversion of interest to the vague and 
remote problems presented by the 
League was in itself a great misfor- 
tune. But this misfortune was mag- 
nified a hundredfold by the separa- 
tion of the United States from the 
general concert, and this was pro- 
duced solely by the controversy over 
the Covenant. 

Whatever may be the merits of 
that controversy—and it is open 
to anyone to put the chief blame on 
the Republican Senators or on the 
President, as he pleases—the one 
thing certain is that this disastrous 
isolation would have been prevented 
if Mr. Wilson had adopted a concilia- 
tory attitude. One by one, the jus- 
tifications pleaded for his failure to 
do so have fallen away. At first all 
the emphasis was upon the objec- 
tions that would be made by the other 
Powers to the acceptance of Ameri- 
can reservations; how unsubstantial 
was this defense it has long been un- 
necessary to insist. The one remain- 
ing defense was that the thing for 
which the President was fighting 
was in itself of absolutely vital im- 
portance. Take this away, and we 
have him stubbornly insisting on a 
year and more of disastrous delay for 
the sake of a mere trifle. We will 
not do Mr. Wilson the injustice of be- 
lieving him capable of deliberately 
committing such a crime. Yet here 
are some of his leading advocates 
chuckling with pleasure at the dis- 
covery that the fortress which he de- 
fended so stubbornly, and at a cost 
so appalling, was a mere house of 
cards—that the words of his own 
most cherished contribution to the 
solemn League and Covenant are to 
be understood in a _ Pickwickian 
sense! 


The Farmer Problem 


I the painful process of adjust- 

ment to declining prices, the 
farmer bids fair to suffer serious 
hardship. All will agree that every- 
thing should be done that can be 
done by legitimate methods to lessen 
that hardship. But the question 
what methods are legitimate is al- 
ready arousing serious controversy, 
and is sure to occupy for some time 
to come a leading place in public dis- 
cussion. To answer it requires a de- 
gree both of special knowledge and 
of trained judgment which few are 
entitled to claim. And there is grave 
danger that steps may be taken in 
the matter which will lead to regret- 
table consequences; for nothing is 
more familiar than the tremendous 
power which the pressure of the 
farming interest is capable of exer- 
cising in American politics, and espe- 
cially upon the conduct of Congress. 

The shape which the question has 
most prominently assumed in its in- 
cipient stage is that of a sharp chal- 
lenge of the position taken by Secre- 
tary Houston when he suspended the 
activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration last May. Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., who was Chairman of 
that Carporation, declares that the 
Secretary of the Treasury “stopped 
the work just as it was ready to pro- 
ceed to the aid of the farmers.” “At 
the time of the suspension,” he says, 
“millions of dollars’ worth of cotton 
and other farm products were ready 
to be financed for exportation.” On 
the other hand, Senator Edge, who 
is a Republican and whose name is 
borne by a most important law for 
the promotion of foreign trade, 
comes to the support of Secretary 
Houston. “While all of us,” he says, 
“are anxious to help the farmers just 
as we are anxious to help every other 
legitimate activity, I question the 
wisdom of revamping or reéstablish- 
ing Government emergency, war- 
time agencies to operate in time of 
peace. . . The process of read- 
justment after a war which upset 
every normal condition is painful and 
beset with difficulties, but we shall be 
much better off in the long run if we 
undertake it unflinchingly, without 
attempts at uneconomic or paternal- 








istic solutions, or trying to establish 
and maintain artificial and therefore 
false prices.” 

Whether, in point of fact, the in- 
terposition of the War Finance Cor- 
poration which Mr. Meyer had in 
mind was of an “uneconomic or pa- 
ternalistic character” and calculated 
to “establish and maintain artificial 
and therefore false prices,” is a ques- 
tion upon which we do not venture 
an opinion, and to which only a thor- 
ough examination could furnish a 
trustworthy answer. But in the re- 
port of his remarks before the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Agri- 
culture there occurs a passage which 
has a much broader bearing: 


The situation in 1914, when cotton almost 
reached the five-cent level, was compared by 
Mr. Meyer with to-day’s situation. At that 
time speculators, jobbers, and others got the 
crop at the bottom level price and were able to 
make great sums of money when it advanced. 
A similar situation may develop as a result of 


to-day’s prices, it was intimated. 

The view here indicated of the way 
in which the farmer is affected by 
want of credit facilities for holding 
on to his crops has some foundation 
in truth; but it is exceedingly mis- 
leading, and its general vogue among 
farmer communities has been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of mischief. 
There are times, indeed, when the 
ability to tide over a period of ex- 
ceptional depression would be of 
great benefit to the farmer; but in 
the great majority of instances when 
prices are lower than the farmer 
thinks they ought to be, he would 
have no assurance whatever of prof- 
iting by holding his products for a 
rise. He would simply be adding to 
the natural risks of his own calling 
the peculiar risks of a speculator, 
and of an untrained and biased 
speculator at that. 

There could be no better illustra- 
tion of this point than the very 
example to which Mr. Meyer ap- 
peals. It may be that when cotton 
touched bottom at about five cents 
speculators made the profit to which 
he refers. But cotton prices were 
fairly near that bottom point for 
years, and the planters year after 
year were possessed with the fixed 
idea that if they could only hold on 
to their crop for a few months they 
could get something like the old 
prices ; yet the fact was that the bot- 
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tom had not been reached, and hold- 
ing on would have meant not a gain 
but an additional loss. And a much 
more recent instance shows how far 
from an unmixed blessing the bor- 
rowing of money for the purpose of 
holding on to crops may be to the 
cotton pianters. When night-riders, 
only a few weeks ago, were burning 
cotton to keep it from being sold for 
less than forty cents, it is easy to 
imagine how many of the more sober 
farmers would have been tempted 
into ruinous borrowing had encour- 
agement been supplied by Govern- 
ment arrangements. 

Just what can be legitimately done 
for the farmer is a problem that de- 
serves the most earnest and compe- 
tent attention. But even more im- 
portant than the adoption of desir- 
able measures for his benefit is the 
avoidance of any encouragement of 
delusive expectations or unsound 
projects; and therefore courageous 
assertions of sound principle like 
that made by Senator Edge are de- 
serving of hearty commendation. It 
is matter for sincere congratulation 
that the farmers themselves appear 
in the present juncture to have no 
inclination to propose any financial 
nostrum of the kind which in times 
past has found favor among them in 
periods of distress or dissatisfaction. 
It was among the farmers that the 
free-silver cause had its chief 
strength; but this was by no means 
the worst instance of the kind, since 
the free-silver doctrine, however un- 
sound, was not without a basis in 
reason. No such basis existed for 
the greenback movement, of the 
period following the Civil War; yet 
this, too, obtained wide popularity in 
our agricultural States, and kept 
showing recurrent strength in many 
of them for a surprisingly long term 
of years. That we have got beyond 
the point of having to reckon with 
anything so crude and senseless is 
evidence of the advance that has 
taken place in general intelligence on 
such topics, as well as of the strength 
and efficacy of our existing financial 
system; but the need of being on our 
guard against more subtle forms of 
economic unsoundness has by no 
means passed away. 


The So-Called Jewish 
‘*Protacols’’ 


THREE-COLUMN public state- 

ment, addressed “To Our Fel- 
low-Citizens” and signed by ten na- 
tional Jewish societies, which was 
widely published in the press on De- 
cember 1, brings to our attention 
sharply two things—the so-called 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
and the menace of anti-Semitism in 
America. Had not the danger of 
this manifestation of racial and reli- 
gious prejudice, alien to America and 
a threat to our national solidarity, 
been a very real one, these societies 
would not have concerned themselves 
thus seriously with the pamphlets in 
question, and they have opportunely 
brought into the field of public dis- 
cussion a matter that is of quite 
as grave concern to the non-Jewish 
elements of our population. Anti- 
Semitism has been one of the his- 
toric curses of European society and 
is one that now impedes reconstruc- 
tion. To allow it to gain a foothold 
here and poison our body politic and 
give the lie to all our protestations 
of civil and religious liberty, is un- 
thinkable. The problem is one that 
calls for immediate combined action 
on the part of Jews and non-Jews 
alike, frankly examining causes and 
taking wise measures to meet the 
issue. 

The so-called ‘Protocols,’ which 
called forth the public statement, is 
an amazing document, full of mys- 
tery. It purports to be the protocols 
or records of a secret Jewish council, 
but mentions no names, dates, or 
places. It was first published in Rus- 
sia in 1905, as a chapter in the sec- 
ond edition of a book entitled, “The 
Great in the Small,”’ which purported 
to have been written by one Sergey 
Nilus. What is said to have been the 
fourth edition of this work was pro- 
duced in the printing office of the 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity, near 
Moscow, in 1917, on the eve of the 
Revolution. All these editions dis- 
appeared very quickly and it became 
difficult to obtain a copy. A copy of 


the 1905 edition is in the British 
Museum, received there in 1906. A 
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copy of the 1917 edition was brought 
to America in the fall of that year, 
and typewritten copies of a transla- 
tion were rather widely circulated in 
Government and literary circles with 
an air of mystery and concealment. 
Last spring a clumsy translation 
from the British Museum copy was 
published in London by Eyre & Spot- 
tiswood, under the sensational title 
of “The Jewish Peril.” Recently two 
different editions have appeared in 
America; the one, entitled simply 
“The Protocols,” by Small, Maynard 
& Company, Boston, and the other, 
“The Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion,” by The Beckwith Press, New 
York. The former volume devotes 
more than half of its pages to the 
setting forth of material by which it 
seeks to show the parallelism be- 
tween the doctrines of the Protocols 
and the policies of the Bolsheviki, 
and the Jewish connection with the 
latter. The Beckwith edition pre- 
sents a much better translation. It 
includes the prologue by Nilus, and 
the commentary which follows is 
more restrained and judicial. 

It is difficult in limited space to 
give a comprehensive idea of the con- 
tents of the “Protocols” and the 
political doctrine they expound. 
Briefly they purport to set forth in 
detail a scheme for attaining a 
world-wide domination over govern- 
ments and peoples, and the methods 
to be employed in the conspiracy. 
The political basis upon which the 
scheme is founded is one of such un- 
mitigated cynicism that compared 
with it the writings of Machiavelli 
are childlike and idealistic. The 
theory announced is that might 
makes right; that people with evil 
instincts are more numerous than 
those with good ones; and that there- 
fore the best results in governing are 
obtained by intimidation and _ vio- 
lence and not by academic argument. 
Law is only brute force in a masked 
form. Political freedom is an idea 
and not a fact, and it is therefore 
necessary only to infect people with 
principles of freedom or so-called 
liberalism in order to weaken gov- 
ernment, preliminary to seizing it. 
Furthermore, it is possible through 
a bought press and by demagogues 
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to sow distrust of leaders and institu- 
tions in the minds of the people, and 
at the opportune moment seize power 
and destroy all opposition by force 
and terror. Starting with this 
theory, methods are worked out in 
detail through some _ twenty-four 
chapters, dealing with such topics as 
controlling the press, influencing 
public opinion, organizing disorder, 
manipulating finances :and credit, 
provoking war, and inculcating blind 
obedience. Every one must be struck 
by the resemblance of this to the act- 
ual conduct of the Leninite despotism. 
Much of the phraseology used in the 
“Protocols” is that of Jewish writ- 
ings, and the plan purports to be an 
organized scheme of an inner circle 
of Jewish leaders; and in spite of the 
total absence of any evidence to this 
effect, and of the inherent absurdity 
of the assertion, it is the opportunity 
thus opened up for attacks upon the 
Jews that gives to the document an 
importance which would otherwise 
be lacking. 

As to the origin of the documents, 
various theories have been advanced. 
One is that of Lucien Wolf that they 
were a Russian fabrication based 
upon similar writings by a certain 
German, Goedsche by name. Other 
investigators believe that the docu- 
ments were fabricated in a Russian 
Government department, with the 
assistance furnished by a certain vio- 
lent French anti-Semite, Martin. 
They further assert that Sergey 
Nilus, whose name appears on the 
Russian publication, is a myth, and 
that certain persons of that name in 
Russia had nothing to do with it. On 
the other hand, internal evidence 
indicates that the ‘Protocols’ were 
not written originally in Russian, but 
were translated from the French; 
and there is something to be said for 
the view that Nilus, who published 
them as a chapter in his book, val- 
ued them not as anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda but as evidence in support of 
the premillennial religious theory 
with which he was obsessed. 

It is to be hoped that investigation 
will finally solve these problems, but 
after all they are quite beside the 
main point. Whatever the origin of 
the “Protocols,” the notion that there 





is, or ever has been, a Jewish con- 
spiracy for the promotion of any 
such plan as they lay down may un- 
hesitatingly be dismissed as both 
baseless and absurd. The Jews in 
general belong to the so-called bour- 
geois class; many of them are leaders 
in finance, and they are fully repre- 
sented in every department of indus- 
trial, commercial, and intellectual ac- 
tivity. Among no people is the in- 
stitution of private property more 
deeply ingrained, and it is inconceiv- 
able that they should foster a move- 
ment so suicidal. Furthermore, the 
very people in Russia upon whom the 
Bolshevik régime bears most heavily 
are the Jews themselves, with the 
exception of those renegades who 
have risen to place and power by the 
oppression of their own race. That 
there are certain individual Jews 
who share these vicious political the- 
ories is undoubtedly true, and it is 
further true that the very nature of 
the Russian revolutionary movement 
and the relations of the Jews in Rus- 
sia thereto tended to swing an undue 
proportion of Russian Jews into the 
Bolshevik phase of it. But one has 
only to point to the activities of such 
non-Jews as Upton Sinclair, John 
Reed, and Max Eastman in this coun- 
try, and their congeners in England, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia, to show 
how unjust and baseless is the charge 
that places Bolshevik agitation at the 
door of the Jewish people. 

It is well that the “Protocols” have 
now been published. Circulated sur- 
reptitiously, with dark hints and ma- 
licious insinuation, they tended to 
create a popular obsession of a racial 
plot, and it is one of the weaknesses 
of human nature that people should 
lend themselves so easily to this par- 
ticular kind of delusion, as witness 
the monstrous Popish-plot obsession 
in which the infamous Titus Oates 
was the leading figure. Such delu- 
sions thrive upon secrecy, and their 
devotees find on every hand confir- 
mation in the most innocent transac- 
tions. In this connection must be 


mentioned the publication of a series 
of articles in the London Morning 
Post, which have now been repro- 
duced in book form under the title 
of “The Cause of the World’s Un- 


rest.” Here are set forth suspicions 
for which no one assumes responsi- 
bility or gives authority, and infer- 
ences which are transparently puer- 
ile; and yet the effect upon the 
prejudiced or uncritical mind is to 
give standing to the theory of a great 
conspiracy. Of a similar character 
are a series of articles published by 
Henry Ford in his weekly, the Dear- 
born Independent. Because of this, 
the public declaration of the ten na- 
tional Jewish societies is timely and 
will clear the atmosphere. Not the 
least of the services done by the state- 
ment is its exposure of the utter 
falsity of the charges which identify 
the Jewish people, either in Russia or 
elsewhere, with the cause of Bol- 
shevism or of anti-patriotism. It is 
only by shutting one’s eyes to all the 
evidence that points the other way 
that one can be led to entertain any 
such belief. The signers of the state- 
ment—many of whom are them- 
selves fine examples of sterling Amer- 
ican citizenship and public spirit— 
point with justified indignation to 
that evidence, and we believe that 
they are equally justified in the asser- 
tion of their “abiding confidence that 
the spirit of justice and fairness” 
which animates the American people 
“will not permit this campaign of 
slander and libel to go unreproved.” 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended December 3.] 


RussIA, POLAND, AND LITHUANIA.—It 
has been proposed to colonize in Africa 
the 30,000 or so civilian refugees from 
the Crimea. Which suggests a pregnant 
idea. The North African climate has a 
very subduing effect on the Euro- 
pean; the Vandals completely lost their 
ferocity there within the space of a hun- 
dred years. The League might under- 
take to transport to North Africa those 
rough fellows in Europe who “swell out 
into vehement actions which embroil and 
confound the earth.” D’Annunzio, Zeli- 
govski, Escherich, Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
entire “Irish Republican Army,” for a 
few examples. Whenever one is observed 
to “swell wisibly,” off with him to Af- 
rica. At least the League might appoint 
a commission to consider this matter. 
The military refugees are dispersed in 
detachments over the Greek isles, Galli- 
poli, and the Balkans. Wrangel is re- 
ported about to voyage to Paris to con- 
sult the French Government. 

Lenin dangled the East Siberian con- 
cession, confident of engaging the cupid- 
ity of American capitalists, whom he ex- 
pected to press the Washington Govern- 
ment to recognize the Moscow outfit (a 
necessary condition precedent to “ex- 
ploitation” of this Ophir). Recognition 
secured, the Moscovites could sit snug, 
with America as guarantor. Moreover, 
America and Japan would be set by the 
ears. What a spectacle, could one have 
seen those unique characters, Lenin and 
Vanderlip, contriving together this hum- 
buggery! It requires a sort of cosmic 
Jonson to portray the preposterous 
humors of this age. Mr. Vanderlip ap- 
pears to rather good advantage in Mrs. 
Sheridan’s diary; he is the perfect flower 
of the promoter tribe. 

Balakhovitch must ere this have seen 
the Laconism on the Wall. 

Apparently the Lithuanians and Zeli- 
govski have stopped fighting and have 
signed an armistice agreement. By this 
time a part of the little League army 
should be on the scene. No date has 
been set for the plebiscite. Frankly, we 
are disappointed in Zeligovski. Com- 
pared to his prototype, d’Annunzio, he 
is an unsnuffed candle to Orion. 

The negotiations at Riga towards a 
permanent peace treaty between Moscow 
and Poland are making no progress. 
Warsaw has protested to Moscow against 
the “obstructive tactics” of the Mosco- 
vite delegation. 

The most recent dispatches do not 
make clearer the situation in East Si- 
beria. According to them, the new Gov- 
ernment at Chita proclaims independ- 
ence, but is really the creature of Mos- 


cow. It claims the adhesion of all East 
Siberians, but the Vladivostok Govern- 
ment will have nothing to do with it. 
Semenov’s army was not extinguished, 
but the brave fellows fought their way 
from Dauriya to the Manchurian border, 
were disarmed there by the Chinese, and 
were conveyed by rail to Nikolsk in the 
Maritime Province; arrived at Nikolsk, 
they received back their arms and pro- 
ceeded to join the Ussuri Cossacks. No 
word about the Japanese. A wise cunc- 
tation, or what? 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST.—Moscow has 
forestalled League action, has intervened 
with Mustapha Kemal, and has, in a man- 
ner of speaking, saved Caucasus Ar- 
menia; saved it, that is, from the un- 
speakable domination of Turks and Azer- 
baijan Tatars. There is now a Soviet 
Republic of Armenia. Moscow promises 
to send wheat for the survivors, but just 
now, if we may believe the reports, some 
100,000 Armenians are roaming over the 
winter mountains, without food or shel- 
ter. The Armenians do well to embrace 
Bolshevism; a gruesome return, to be 
sure, for so much constancy and cour- 
age, but at any rate this side of extinc- 
tion, better than waiting for the results 
of League mediation. The League should 
not omit a resolution of thanks to Lenin. 
It would be interesting to know what 
may be the limits of the new Red Re- 
public. 

Tchitcherin must be anxiously casting 
about for the best means of effecting a 
complete settlement in Transcaucasia. 
The Turkish Nationalists are greatly ex- 
asperated over the check to their pro- 
gramme. They must go, but they must 
be conciliated; the sacred union of An- 
gora and Moscow must not be compro- 
mised. Georgia (by propaganda, if may 
be, by coercion, if must be) must become 
a Red Republic within the Moscovite sys- 
tem. It is a problem which calls for all 
the Tchitcherinian finesse. Rumors of 
recapture of Kars and Alexandropol by 
the Armenians seem to have no founda- 
tion. 

There is a curious report that the Bol- 
shevist commander in Turkestan has 
moved troops to the Afghan border of 
India. Whereupon a Moscow journal re- 
marks that “this should bring Britain 
to her senses.” If true, it certainly 
should, but not in the sense intended. 

As a result of Bolshevist propaganda, 
the Persian Parliament is expected to 
denounce the Anglo-Persian Treaty. 


GREECE.—M. Leygues, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Count Sforza have been con- 
sulting in London on what to do about 
Greece. They have notified the Greek 


Government that restoration of Constan- 
tine “would create a new and unfavor- 





able situation in the relations between 
Greece and the Allies,” and that their 
Governments “reserve to themselves com- 
plete liberty in dealing with such a situ- 
ation.” This is sufficiently vague. Have 
the three Governments definite plans be- 
hind the threat? Would the Sévres 
Treaty be modified to the detriment of 
Greece? Would Britain withdraw finan- 
cial support? Would recognition of Con- 
stantine be withheld? Constantine could 
hardly carry on his Government without 
British financial assistance (the Greek 
finances are in a bad way). The Greek 
operations in Asia Minor are entirely 
dependent on British money. It is com- 
monly asserted that Britain would be 
content to give Constantine a chance, but 
that France never fancied the Sévres 
treaty, and has long been willing to treat 
with the Turkish Nationalists as the 
dominant Ottoman Power. France dis- 
covers a desperate necessity of detaching 
Mustapha from the Moscow connection, 
and thinks it might be done by negotia- 
tion at this time. France is sick of the 
Cilician adventure, for which she car 
spare neither the men nor the morey. 
Perhaps the offer of Cilicia, and a 
French and British policy of “hands-off” 
in Asia Minor (and possibly also in 
Eastern Thrace) might corrupt the hero. 
Then, too, Mustapha can hardly be de- 
void of human vanity. To be sure, there 
promises to be more “in it” in the Mos- 
cow connection. But Lenin, after all, is 
a parvenu. It is something to be ad- 
mitted to intimacy among the old-estab- 
lished “crowned Heads and Elohims of 
the Earth.” Mustapha Kemal is doubt- 
less a snob, like the rest of us. 
Constantine’s uniforms have all been 
laid out for him in the Royal Palace. 


ITALY.—D’Annunzio continues to be 
the world’s fresh ornament, the lovely 
gaze where every eye doth or ought to 
dwell. He will admit no treaty with 
those “small and creeping things,” the 
Italian Government. He has declared 
war with Italy, to take effect to-day, the 
3rd. The Italian Government, with true 
artistic appreciation, forbears to press 
matters; it is only imposing a gentle 
blockade. D’Annunzio should be made 
to see that he can find no terrestrial 
opponent worthy of his steel. He can not 
with dignity admit any digladiation out- 
side of himself. He is his own Theatre, 
his own Circenses. Putting it a little 
differently, in a society made up of Hat- 
ters and March Hares, he would be al- 
lowed to be extravagant. He claims to 
have Fiume mined, and asserts that, put 
to the final push, he will give fire to the 
train. O rare d’Annunzio, curb thy wild 
Horses of Plato! 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Our Diplomatic Service 


-\VERHEARD in a public dining-room. 
Speakers, a Republican Member of 
Congress and a political office-seeker. 

Office-Seeker: “How about European posts? 
What does a Minister have to do?” 

Member of Congress: “Nothing except play 
the social game. But if you decide on that it 
would give you fine business opportunities, be- 
cause you would be admitted everywhere and 
could make all kinds of splendid connections.” 

Office-Seeker: “Sounds pretty good to me. 
I am going to get married and my wife would 
like it. They owe me a good job. How about 
Spain? Madrid is a nice place to live in.” 

Member of Congress: “Yes, and lots of good 
business chances. I guess we can fix it for 
you if you want the job.” 

Unfortunately this conversation actu- 
ally occurred, and one can only hope that 
the speakers overestimated their influ- 
ence with the incoming Administration. 
There are one or two things to note in 
the ideas expressed. First, there is a 
total ignorance, largely shared by the 
general public, of the duties, the obliga- 
tions, and the opportunities of a Minister 
to a foreign government to help his 
country. Both men spoke with cynical 
disregard of one of the most solemn ob- 
ligations of a Minister, which is that 
during his term of office he shall not, 
directly or indirectly, engage in trade for 
his own benefit. Second, there is evident 
no regard whatever for the dignity and 
honor of the United States; no glimmer- 
ing of the necessity of building up a real 
American diplomatic service on the lines 
recognized as essential by all other na- 
tions. Is it possible that responsible 
Republican leaders fail to grasp the fact 
that the voters, in their overwhelming 
repudiation of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, were registering, among other 
things, their disapproval of the spoils 
system? This was one of the points 
most strongly and effectively urged 
against the Democrats. Is it possible 
that the Republicans will lay themselves 
open to the same charges? 

We Americans are traditional believers 
in efficiency as the result of technical 
training. We apply this in business, in 
the professions, and because of it 
America stands high in both fields. We 
have never really applied the theory in 
the diplomatic service and therefore our 
diplomatic service is unable to fulfill its 
obligations to the country; it can not 
adequately assist American trade, nor 
wisely uphold American prestige abroad. 
The diplomatic service is highly tech- 
nical, yet we appoint as Ministers men 
who know nothing whatever of foreign 
affairs, little of business, who understand 
no foreign language, who have no knowl- 
edge of -foreign political systems—men, 
in short, whose only qualification is that 
they have “bought” their positions 


through work for the successful party or 
through contributions to the party cam- 


paign fund. Is it possible that we are 
less careful of national interests than of 
personal interests? 

The Civil Service Reform League and 
other patriotic bodies have for years been 
preaching the necessity of building up a 
diplomatic service in the interests of the 
nation, and a few years ago succeeded in 
putting the diplomatic service on the 
same footing as the civil service. Secre- 
taries of legations must now be chosen 
from a list of those who have been ap- 
pointed after examination and who work 
up from grade to grade through ability 
and length of service. President Roose- 
velt and President Taft realized that 
good men could be attracted to this serv- 
ice only if they had the possibility of 
rising, through merit, to the top. They 
must have the same incentive to efficiency 
and initiative that men have in all other 
professions. Therefore, to the great dis- 
gust of many professional politicians, 
who always fight against reduction of 
their patronage, these far-seeing Presi- 
dents, supported by equally patriotic 
Secretaries of State, began to advance 
service men to the positions of heads of 
missions. When Mr. Taft left office a 
majority of our Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors were trained men, appointed from 
the service. President Wilson gave in to 
Mr. Bryan, threw out all the service men 
but two, and appointed in their places 
personal friends and ward politicians. 
Service men were utterly discouraged. 
The American foreign service became 
often absurd and, in certain well-known 
instances, positively scandalous. During 
the last year only have matters improved, 
and then only in Europe. As Ministers 
resigned or were recalled service men 
were appointed in their places. It was 
near the end of an administration and 
the unfulfilled promises of politicians 
were not so numerous. Furthermore, the 
European situation, as never before, de- 
manded trained observers, and American 
business was beginning to grumble. At 
the present moment there are, as heads 
of European missions, twelve men ap- 
pointed for political reasons, and nine 
from the service; but of the twelve 
political appointees all are Ministers or 
Ambassadors and of the nine service men 
only four are Ministers, the others being 
Chargés d’Affaires or Commissioners. 
Will the Republicans improve this record 
or will they imitate Mr. Bryan and make 
a clean sweep to pay off political debts? 
Is the diplomatic service to be national or 
partisan? This is a serious question for 
all Americans who are interested in the 
prestige and dignity of their country. It 
is a vital question for all those interested 
in the expansion of American trade and 
in the development of cordial and helpful 
relations, without entangling alliances, 


between the United States and other 
nations of the world. 


There are few men in the diplomatic 
service so bigoted as to press for a rule 
that heads of our foreign missions be 
appointed only from the diplomatic serv- 
ice. They understand fully that, for the 
honor of this country, it will often be 
necessary to appoint to the great posts, 
such as London, men of national or inter- 
national distinction; that exigencies of 
the moment may necessitate the appoint- 
ment of an expert in a special line to 
some particular post, as, for example, it 
might be very wise now to have in China 
a distinguished financier in connection 
with the consortium agreement. All they 
ask is that heads of missions be normally 
appointed from the service when suitable 
service men are available, that they be 
given the opportunity enjoyed by the rest 
of their fellow-citizens to rise to the top 
as a reward of valuable and devoted 
service. 

That there is justification in this 
claim, not for their good but for that 
of the country, can very quickly be gath- 
ered from American business men and 
American investigators who have come 
into contact both with political ap- 
pointees and with men trained in diplo- 
matic work. American potash interests, 
for example, would tell a very different 
story as to the assistance given them by 
the American Mission in Berlin, ap- 
pointed from the service or at least 
without reference to politics, from the 
story that would be given by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company as to their treat- 
ment at the hands of the politically ap- 
pointed Minister in Bucharest. Students 
of social questions will give radically dif- 
ferent stories of the facilities opened to 
them by the service men who know what 
to do and how to do it, and by the politi- 
cally appointed Ministers who are atten- 
tive to American travelers because they 
are members of their own party or be- 
cause they may be expected to publish 
glowing accounts of favors received when 
they return to the United States. The 
owners of the fifty million or more 
crowns saved for them in Budapest when, 
last summer, the Hungarian Government 
called in money for stamping, would not 
willingly have had in place of the pres- 
ent Commissioner a politically energetic 
druggist who, even if he had noticed 
what was going on, would have had no 
idea how to take the necessary action and 
could not have received instructions from 
Washington until it was too late. 


The opinion of the Member of Con- 
gress that a Minister has nothing to do 
except to “play the social game” is true 
only in the case of those Ministers who 
do not understand “the diplomatic game.” 
Few Americans work harder, or with 
more advantage to their country, than 
Ministers who have climbed through the 
various degrees of the service and have 
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reached the top through the efficiency and 
the vigor of their work. The top is not 


a resting place. It only opens a wider 
field of endeavor. The trained and con- 
scientious Minister never finds the days 
long enough to do what he has to do. He 
must supervise the collecting of informa- 
tion and must know where to find it. If 
the United States had been represented 
by trained men in all European posts, 
men who would codperate through esprit 
de corps, the European war would not 
have been a surprise. With trained men 
reporting there would always be available 
in the Department of State the latest in- 
formation on trade conditions, on trans- 
portation facilities, on experiments in 
social welfare, on radical or reactionary 
tendencies, on political conditions in gen- 
eral. Much of this information is col- 
lected now by diplomatic secretaries, but 
when the Minister himself knows neither 
what is wanted nor how to get it, these 
secretaries work under a serious handi- 
cap. And there is no esprit de corps 
between the various Legations that im- 
pels the Ministers to exchange notes and 
to check each other’s information. Aside 
from this gathering of information the 
Minister must receive Americans, must 
advise and assist them—and must as 
politely as possible get rid of those im- 
portunate American travelers whose idea 
of a Minister is someone to give informa- 
tion on the best antique shops. He must 
get Americans on legitimate business 
into contact with the proper people. He 
must intervene with the Government to 
which he is accredited when laws are 
proposed that discriminate against 
America. To do this he must be posted 
on all that is going on in order not to 
be too late in taking action. He must 
advise his own Government on the proper 
attitude to take toward this question or 
that. And the social game—that, too, he 
is compelled to play, and oh how dreary 
most of it is! There are funerals to at- 
tend and weddings, dull receptions and 
duller dinners, but necessary just because 
the representative of the United States 
must not be rude. In these social duties 
the trained diplomat, the service man, 
thinks of his country. No matter how 
dull, he knows that he must associate 
with the members of the Government. 
The political appointee is more likely to 
run after titled folk, to regard the social 
game as something quite disconnected 
from his office, flattered and delighted 
when “Count Silverstein” asks him to 
dinner and serenely unconscious of the 
fact that Count Silverstein has invited 
him only to give him a bad name with 
the Government to which he is accredited. 
Many a conscientious American Minister 
has said, “It would be wonderful and 
inspiring work were it not for social 
functions.” The aim in life of such a 
Minister is not the collection of signed 
photographs of titled people to adorn the 





mantelpiece at home. The Minister who 
is a diplomat of career is generally an 
asset to his Government and his country. 
The Minister appointed because he has 
contributed lavishly to the campaign 
fund is often a liability. 

The next few years are bound to be 
critical in America’s foreign relations. 
Almost everywhere there is economic 
crisis. America has a supreme oppor- 
tunity to help others and at the same 
time to help herself. We must be fully 
informed of both the opportunities and 
the dangers of foreign investment. We 
can help to build up the yet undeveloped 
industries of new countries to their ad- 
vantage and ours, but to do this safely 
and wisely we must know all the pitfalls, 
political or economic, we must know whom 
to trust and whom to avoid. In this we 
must have highly trained men in the field, 
men chosen because they are competent 
and experienced. We can not trust to lucky 
hits in the appointment of those who have 
no apparent qualifications, but only great 





hunger for place, bolstered up with as- 
sertions of assistance given. This time 
more than ever before it was the people, 
not the politicians, who elected a new 
President. This puts the standards high, 
higher than they have ever been. The 
people were taught to execrate the spoils 
system of the Democrats. American 
prestige and American business suffered 
from it. In Republican hands the system 
would be even more execrable because it 
would be a betrayal of trust. 

The writer of this article hopes and 
believes that the conversation overheard 
in a restaurant, the few chance words 
that startled and dismayed him, may not 
be characteristic of the party so trium- 
phantly to assume the reins of govern- 
ment. Rather is it to be expected that 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Secretary of State, conscious of the great 
obligations imposed upon them, will con- 
sider only the honor of America abroad 
and its prosperity at home. 

DIPLOMAT 


The Self-Determination for 
Ireland League 


HE newspapers tell us that all over 

Canada branches are being formed 
of a “Self-Determination for Ireland 
League.” It is the creed of this organi- 
zation that Irishmen should be left to 
choose their own sort of government at 
the polls, and that their choice should 
be ratified by the rest of the world no 
matter what consequences seem likely to 
follow from its acceptance. Although 
this looks precisely like the claim to a 
“right of secession” by the Southern 
States in 1861, there are American jour- 
nals that are prepared to endorse it. And 
although it appears quite irreconcilable 
with the unity of the British Common- 
wealth, there are Canadian orators who 
give it their blessing. Herein lies a 
problem worth some serious thought. 


I. 


Just half a century has passed since 
Matthew Arnold wrote his mordant paper 
entitled “Doing as One Likes.” As the 
invaluable word “self-determination” had 
not at that time been coined, Arnold de- 
serves credit for notably anticipating the 
march of political thought and for pre- 
senting a true though a somewhat dis- 
agreeable definition to his contempora- 
ries of the ideal towards which they had 
begun to move. It was not, indeed, 
capricious and tumultuous Irishmen, it 
was his own sedate compatriots that the 
critic had chiefly in mind. “This and 
that man,” he declared, ‘‘and this and 
that body of men all over the country are 
beginning to assert and put in practice 
an Englishman’s right to do what he 


likes; his right to march where he likes, 
meet where he likes, enter where he likes, 
hoot as he likes, smash as he likes. All 
this, I say, tends to anarchy.” 

This last judgment seems obvious 
enough. Yet the right, in some sense, to 
personal freedom is among the most 
sacred of mankind’s possessions, so that 
we must plainly define the limits within 
which such freedom is a public boon and 
outside which it is a public curse. “Lib- 
erty at all costs” has a dangerous side. 
Curiously enough, it was a great Irish- 
man—Edmund Burke—who said: “The 
effect of liberty to individuals is that 
they may do what they please; we ought 
to see what it will please them to do, be- 
fore we risk congratulations which may 
be soon turned into complaints.” 

To speculate beforehand on what it 
will please a nation to do would be hotly 
resented by the apostles of the new 
League. Yet the words of their own 
brilliant fellow countryman’ deserve 
their careful notice. For is the formula 
of “self-determination for small national- 
ities” not as doubtful as the formula of 
abstract liberty? Is a community to be 
guaranteed the right of doing as it likes? 
The embarrassment in which this pro- 
posal lands us should become plain when 
we remember that both the great parties 
in Ireland are now appealing to it with 
apparently equal success. Sinn Fein in- 
sists that Ireland as a whole, and the 
Ulsterites that northeast Ulster, shall 
determine itself. Mr. De Valera reminds 
us that a small nationality must not be 
bullied into a system of government 
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against its own will, and Mr. Lloyd 
George retorts that neither must there 
be any bullying of the Ulster Covenant- 
ers. The inference seems to be that 
settlement must be postponed until the 
Irish are unanimous, and that in the 
meantime there can be no self-determina- 
tion for anybody! When this delectable 
mood of universal concord shall be reached 
no one cares to conjecture. At present 
the only form of unanimity in sight is a 
unanimous distrust of British legislators. 

But, if this is the impasse to which 
our principle has conducted us, nothing 
can be clearer than that it has ended in 
burlesque. Minorities will exist in every 
community that retains a spark of politi- 
cal life. Some group will speak of itself 
as aggrieved by any change in status that 
can ever be brought about. Nor are we 
helped by setting up some imaginative 
and quite artificial definition of “nation- 
hood.” How hopeless is the effort to fix 
upon this was shown practically by the 
flounderings of the Peace Congress at 
Paris, as it had been long before shown 
theoretically by much futile wrangling in 
the textbooks of political science. There 
is scarcely a nation of the modern world 
that is not by this time a mixture of 
races, differing in heredity, in ideals, in 
the past which they cherish, in the cus- 
toms and modes of life which they aim 
to preserve. If we have no saner way 
of assuaging these antagonisms than to 
consecrate each discord under the name 
of “separate national spirit,” and to re- 
iterate our resolve that none shall be 
“coerced” into agreement, then we have 
avoided the follies of the old Berlin Con- 
gress only to embrace the opposite and 
still grosser folly as our own. 


II. 


The argument most frequently ad- 
vanced for a Self-Determination League 
is that we shall thus conserve and develop 
to its logical outcome the great purpose 
for which war was waged against Ger- 
many. Mr. Lloyd George’s language 
about small peoples is being quoted and 
re-quoted. Did he not assign the out- 
rage upon Belgium as the compelling 
event by which his own mind was 
swayed? Why, he is asked, should such 
a race as the Poles or the Czechoslovaks 
be granted a right which the Irish are 
denied? 

The present writer admits no obliga- 
tion to defend the consistency of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches. But to expect 
that at the opening of a war any man 
should compress its whole object into a 
brief yet exhaustive maxim, to require 
that not only the main principle of the 
still distant treaty with the enemy, but 
each possible implication of that treaty 
for other peoples should be anticipated 
in some terse, passionate phrase used 
when the fighting began—in short, to 
treat the rhetoric of the platform as a 


lawyer treats clauses in a contract, is the 
last word in controversial absurdity. As 
one reads such pedantic nonsense one 
sees new meaning in the lurid epigram 
of Carlyle: ‘“Apotheosis of Attorneyism, 
blackest of terrestrial curses.” 

In every war, as in every great na- 
tional movement, there must be a popular 
slogan—some pithy, memorable form of 
words that can be repeated again and 
again, and will serve to advertise some 
crucial purpose of the campaign. But 
every such enterprise has more purposes 
than one, and to think that they can all 
be forced into a battle-cry is like suppos- 
ing that the whole spirit of the first 
British armies was embodied in the 
song “Tipperary.” Not even the finest 
of such military songs, not even the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” could 
bear so exacting a demand as this. In 
the months that followed August, 1914, 
one effort after another was made to 
crystallize in a single maxim the great 
object which the Allies had in view. 
Crushing of militarism, vindication of 
public law, maintenance of treaty faith, 
safeguarding of small nationalities—each 
of these was suggested in turn, each was 
true, each has turned out to have been 
inadequate. The captious critic might 
sneer to-day because there is not yet in 
sight a universal disarming, or because 
peace has been made before public law 
was sufficiently consecrated as between 
Turkey and the Armenians, or because 
breaches of treaty faith by the Republic 
of Mexico are still immune from the 
punishment they merit. But the critic’s 
sneer would reveal his own political in- 
eptitude. At the outbreak of the war 
policy was clear, but the rush of action 
left little leisure for the niceties of for- 
mal defining. With each successive year 
the grand purpose both expanded and 
changed. The farther we advanced in 
the struggle the more aspects we came 
to discover in the thing we had set our- 
selves to do. 

If the excesses of the I. W. W. are not 
to be protected as assertions of the work- 
man’s “personal liberty” to act as he 
pleases, if Bolshevik cruelty is not to be 
excused because its agents are “ultra- 
democratic,” neither is “self-determina- 
tion” an ideal to be worshiped at the 
cost of all other interests in the world. 
What we have to learn is that there is 
no single principle which can be em- 
ployed as a social or moral ready-reck- 
oner, no cast-iron formula which can ‘dis- 
pense us from the need of balancing 
circumstances, none that is absolutely 
good, but that in every instance the prob- 
lem is to hit upon that which is neither 
too much nor too little. 


III. 


If the advocates of the new League 
often make out a smart case for a bad 
cause, it must be confessed that its op- 





ponents not seldom offer a ludicrous case 
for a cause that is intrinsically good. 
The fault of the latter is much the same 
as the fault of the former. They too 
have become entangled in formule. 
Everyone realizes that it is north-east 
Ulster which remains the chief problem 
of settlement. It is the lamentable rec- 
ord of bowing before Ulster threats of 
violence a few years ago which now, more 
than any other cause, weakens the arm 
of the British Government as it faces 
corresponding violence by Sinn Fein. 
The Ulstermen have committed their de- 
bating interests to a dexterous lawyer, 
and if the argument were one for the 
courts no doubt their choice would be 
sagacious. But Sir Edward Carson has 
the defects of his qualities. This high 
trial is not concerned with the interpret- 
ing of words. It has to do with the 
harmonizing of men, the valuing and 
adjusting of ideals, the statesmanship 
which shapes the future through histori- 
cal insight into the past. It is for work 
like this that Sir Edward Carson has no 
gift. 

Lacking the gift appropriate to the 
work before him, a vehement and master- 
ful leader must fall back upon such gift 
as he has. So, shifting his ground as 
the exigencies of the debate demanded, 
the Ulster chieftain has striven first to 
maintain the status quo for the whole 
country, second, to keep his own province 
as it is, third, to obtain for the north- 
east counties a separate legislature of 
their own. In pursuit of these diverse 
purposes he has had to argue success- 
ively, first, that the Imperial Parliament 
should be supreme over everyone; second, 
that if Ulster does not like the Home 
Rule legislation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, she is entitled to resist it by force; 
and third, that though self-determination 
is no right of Ireland as a whole against 
Great Britain, it is a right of the north- 
east counties of Ulster against Ireland. 
These are the familiar straits of an ad- 
vocate who is appointed his cause, and 
has then to look about for his plea, com- 
plicated by the difficulty that the cause 
is re-tried year by year, and that the 
client’s demands are in ceaseless change. 
One recalls Addison’s Tory Freeholder, 
who declared, “I am for divine right and 
passive obedience, and I will oppose any 
Government or any king that will not 
maintain those two principles.” 

The present writer is a Nationalist, 
not a Sinn Feiner, and ventures to think 
that his own party can define self-deter- 
mination so as to avoid the reproach of 
either extreme attitude. The maxim, 
abstractly stated, is bad, but it is not 
wholly bad. On the contrary, its element 
of truth may be made quite plain. On 
the one hand, it is absurd to say that 
a small fraction of any people has an 
equal claim with the people as a whole. 
On the other hand, a minority is to be 
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considered, to be fairly, even generously, 
dealt with, and to adopt as one’s motto 
“Ourselves Alone” is an outrage upon all 
the humaner instincts of mankind. Both 
purposes would be secured by a scheme 
of Dominion Home Rule, with county 
option to “vote itself out” for a term of 
years—renewable, if need be, from period 
to period—for any county that chose to 
do so. In the present delirious state of 
Ireland it would seem fair, as Lord Grey 
suggested in his masterly letter, that 
some temporary restraint should be im- 
posed against setting up an imdependent 
Irish army and navy. And it is safe to 
predict that before long, if the Act 
worked well, each county would vote 
itself in. Would Sinn Fein accept this? 
Would Sir Edward Carson accept it? No 
doubt the extreme men on both sides 
would scout it with contempt. But until 
extreme men are resolutely handled by 
moderate men, this problem will remain 
an open sore, and so long as Mr. Lloyd 
George talks about no coercion for Ulster 
but lots of coercion for the Trade Unions 
he is asking for trouble. Moreover, it is 
tolerably well known that what a litigant 
demands is not just the minimum he will 
be disposed to accept if a firm offer is 
put before him. 

“Self-determination” is a bad name for 
what used to be called, much more wisely, 
“government by consent.” Government 
is everywhere a failure if it does not en- 
list support from the people as a whole. 
Whether that support is reasonably or 
unreasonably withheld, no scheme which 
does not take serious account of things 
as they are can hope to succeed. The 
status quo is, for Ireland as a whole, just 
as remote from government by consent 
as was the extinct Act of 1914 for north- 
east Ulster. The proposal of county option 
under Dominion Home Rule, with mili- 
tary and naval safeguards, would concede 
much from the Nationalist side. Is the 
corresponding concession by Ulster too 
much to ask? Ulster’s warmest friends 
in the past—great London journals like 
the Times and the Observer—are her 
warmest friends still, for they are telling 
her the truth, and bidding her be wise 
in time. 

IV. 

There is a far more important reason 
for insisting upon these points than 
merely to show that extremist agitators 
on each side of the Irish Question are 
behaving illogically. Let me press the 
moral in one reference that should ap- 
peal with special force to the so-called 
“Friends of Irish Freedom.” Voices are 
just now being raised in anger because 
at public meetings in the United States 
resolutions are passed about British 
policy in Ireland, and it is objected that 
America would not welcome advice from 
abroad about her own dealings with the 
Philippines. To the present writer it 


seems that a mood of genuine interna- 
tional friendliness would forbid resent- 
ment in either case. The hand from with- 
out which touches the self-consciousness 
of a nation should, indeed, be delicate, 
dexterous, diplomatic, and the reason is 
no mere national pride. It is a matter 
of common sense, coolness of judgment, 
recognition of the prerequisites for a 
sound estimate of distant things— 
whether the distance be geographical, or 
historical, or temperamental. No out- 
sider can pretend to an adequate grasp 
of a complex problem in a country where 
he has not lived, and about which most 
of what he has heard is in the conflicting 
eloquence of partisans. At the same 
time, no one surely would revive after 
the lesson of the great war that temper 
of quick irritability in which, befare we 
became allies, men on both sides of the 
Atlantic bade those on the other side to 
mind their own business, and cultivated 
a systematic nastiness about “foreign 
meddling.” So long as those who advise 
are sincere, free from unreasonable as- 
sumption, ready to hear and to weigh 
and to make allowance for difficulties, the 
more attentive we become to what others 
say, the nearer we get to international 
good will. 

It is because our fanatics of self-deter- 
mination would destroy this principle in 
the very act of appealing to it that 
their movement should be perhaps most 
sharply condemned. The United King- 
dom is a “nation” at least as surely as 
that Ireland whose parts are as yet so 
far from being united. It can claim 
with at least equal force to be allowed 
to determine itself without interference 
by men thousands of miles away. It is 
just the notion of exclusive and inde- 
pendent selfhood which, in its extreme 
form, has proved one of the darkest 
menaces to mankind. Six years ago one 
Power chose to ignore it altogether, and 
had to be resisted; to-day we are threat- 
ened with the exaggeration of it, and the 
need for resistance is perhaps just as 
great. Herein lies the true lesson of the 
war, and here is the value which by all 
methods possible we should seek to con- 
serve. The fine glow of Anglo-French, 
Anglo-American, Franco-American sym- 
pathy may soon disappear. The vision, 
caught for a brief moment, may fade into 
the light of common day, and how garish 
that day may become we need only con- 
sult our short memories to realize. Into 
the old morass of mutual distrust, na- 
tional feelings overtender, nerves on 
edge for national slights, we may easily 
sink back again, and one sees many an 
ominous token that the sinking has al- 
ready begun. Sharping about tariffs, 
rivalry in fleets, angry recriminations 
about “Who won the war?”, outbursts 
against unsolicited counsel on domestic 
policy—from sources of friction such as 
these it needs no prophet to guess what 


may develop. Sensational orators and 
picturesque journalists are talking of an 
industrial war for which the war of 
armies was preparatory, and the more 
they predict the more they help to get 
their prediction fulfilled. During three 
years of comradeship in arms a new 
gospel warmed all true hearts on both 
sides of the sea, and the cheap mottoes of 
bygone bitterness were scorched out of 
sight. But there are those among us 
watching their chance to rake up the 
embers of forgotten feuds. The dema- 
gogues who preach a bastard nationalism 
can soon revamp the tatters of their an- 
tiquated sermonizing. Shame on us if 
we allow such a thing to come to pass! 
We shall have betrayed our trust for the 
future, and dishonored the sacrifices of 
our dead. 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


"Twas the Night before 


Christmas 


: century—year twenty-two— 
Eighteen hundred (Time gives one 
a shiver) — 
Chelsea village presented to view 
Green lawns terraced down to the 
river, 


And a pillar’d white house on the hill 
(How happy to be the possessor!) 

Which, believe it or not as you will, 
Was owned by (no less) a professor. 


In his study, apart by themselves, 
Stood his “works.” I’m afraid they 
would bore us, 
For the pride of his heart, and his 
shelves, 
Was his folio Hebrew Thesaurus. 


One evening, when candle burnt low 
(He repented as deeply as Dismas), 
He set down some verses a-row 
Which began “’Twas the night be- 
fore Christmas.” 


Why he did it he never quite knew, 
But everyone started to quote ’em; 
Whereat his embarrassment grew 
Till some frankly doubted he wrote 
"em; 


Embarrassed and puzzled, in part, 
(As who should say, “What has come 
o’er us?”’) 
That the world knew his verses by heart 
And neglected his Hebrew The- 
saurus. 


Thus he’d gaze at his works on their 
shelves, 
Saying, “Where is the leaven for 
this mass?” 
And we weren’t there to say for our- 
selves, 
“Clement Moore, there’s your ‘Night 
Before Christmas!’ ”’ 
HARRY AYRES 
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Experiences of a Near-East 


Relief Worker 


PART 


Young Bolshevists at Play 
“TJOW long,” we ask in Baku, “is it 
going to last?” We don’t know. 
Certainly it will not end until the re- 
sources of Russia are exhausted. Quite 
aside from that, the world, doubtless as 
interested as we are in the probable 
future course of Bolshevism, must bear 
in mind the extreme youthfulness of the 
greater part of its active adherents, civil 
and military. These young people have 
grown up in the atmosphere of Bolshe- 
vism. They have been nourished with 
tales of Tsarist tyranny and oppression, 
of the judicial crimes committed by the 
old Government. They have seen the 
hungry eyes of their parents, brothers, 
and sisters, the marks of knout and iron, 
the degradation of the peasantry. The 
ideals professed by the Bolsheviks of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity have 
become their religion; the realization of 
these ideals their only hope; and to ful- 
fill them they have been taught the neces- 
sity of destroying all that the past has 
produced. That the past had also been 
productive of much good in which they 
themselves are still sharing, they have 
never learned. Hence they are filled with 
a fanaticism against the old régime, 
against the old social and economic con- 
ditions, almost incomprehensible to the 
more enlightened people of Europe and 
America. A friend of ours, formerly a 
rich man, disputed the right of a hungry- 
eved Bolshevik officer to take possession 
of the one room which, in the general 
wreck of his property, he had contrived 
to retain. “I have worked thirty years 
to make myself a home,” he urged. 
“But I have been in Siberia’ was the 
answer. It sufficed. 

Positions of influence are often held 
by young girls; one was even a member 
of the Extraordinary Committee which 
decides upon matters of life and death. 
A special committee which arrived from 
Moscow as I was leaving Baku impressed 
me by the extreme youthfulness of its 
members. There is undoubtedly strength 
in a movement of youthful enthusiasts, 
if tempered and guided by the experi- 
enced and well-balanced minds of mature 
men possessing a large outlook upon life; 
but without this it is apt to become an 
instrument of terror bound to fail in the 
end, although it may give vitality for 
some time longer to a system which has 
no life in itself. Schools of propaganda 


have been established in various parts of 
Russia, and one also in Baku. 

The organization of children of tender 
age to serve as spies upon their elders is 
yet another method of destroying the 


TWO 


life of a nation. It is a direct attack 
upon the soul of the child. The lowest 
instincts are appealed to by reward; in- 
nate vanity is fostered by the impor- 
tance given to the work which the child 
performs; its accusations against adults 
being apparently accepted without ques- 
tion. Many instances have reached me, 
the following at first-hand from a gentle- 
man known to me who was reading upon 
a bench in a public garden. Two men 
sat upon the same bench discussing, in 
perfectly moderate language, the affairs 
of the day, while in the neighborhood 
there hovered a child of perhaps ten 
years carrying a hoop. Suddenly a po- 
liceman appeared upon the scene and took 
the two men into custody. As they were 
going off the little girl called out, “Don’t 
forget that it was I that told, number 
six!” 

Equally effective methods are taken to 
destroy the decency and self-respect of 
the rising female generation, by the or- 
ganization of young and attractive girls 
into a band whose object it is to draw 
men into committing themselves as to 
their political views. These girls are 
elegantly dressed and have unlimited 
means at their disposal. They frequent 
restaurants, theatres, and other places of 
amusement, where they can put their 
attractions to use. Young ladies, even 
of the better classes, are invited to join 
this band with promises of high pay- 
ment and with additional remuneration 
in proportion to their success. A young 
girl well known to us was told as an in- 
ducement that a certain member of the 
band had, by her skill, caused the death 
of twelve men and had received in con- 
sequence very large rewards. 


The Destruction of the Social Fabric 


With such a poison at work among a 
population the vast majority of which is 
illiterate, and now more uniformly illiter- 
ate than ever since the detachment from 
Russia of the large German-speaking 
population of the Baltic Provinces, the 
Polish and Jewish elements in the west, 
and the Armenian and Georgian inhabit- 
ants of the Caucasus, it is only too evi- 
dent that more than the material re- 
sources of Russia may be exhausted. The 
aim of Bolshevism is no less than the 
destruction of the entire social and moral 
fabric. Marriage has been made a mat- 
ter of personal and often temporary con- 
venience. The responsibilities of father- 
hood and motherhood are taken over by 
the state, which assumes the entire 
bringing up of the children up to four- 
teen years of age, when they are re- 


garded as being able to take care of 
themselves. The destruction of the 
home, with its hallowing and character- 
building influences, is complete. Divorce 
has become a matter of mere inclination, 
the natural consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the family ties. Napoleon’s dic- 
tum, La recherche de paternité est inter- 
dite, has been carried out to its logical 
consequence. Young ladies whom I have 
known, of the better classes, have been 
asked to enter into such unions. I have 
heard of families divided at the will of 
officials, the parents sent to different 
spheres of work, and the children simply 
put into an orphanage. I was destined 
to watch this dreadful fate hanging over 
a refined Armenian family with one care- 
fully brought up girl of about ten years 
of age. The wife was a dentist, the hus- 
band a lawyer. The deference due to 
the gentler sex has been entirely wiped 
out by the so-called equality of the sexes. 
The standard seems to be that of the 
male, the woman being treated in most 
cases like a man; a girl being often re- 
quired to work in her office till a late 
hour of the night, or even to take her 
turn with the men for all-night and all- 
day work. A young girl of gentle birth 
and sheltered upbringing was compelled 
to devote herself to the amusement of 
the soldiers upon the variety stage, and 
barely escaped being mobilized and sent 
to a distant military station. Her 
mother need not feel alarm for her 
safety, it was urged; a good-looking girl 
would easily find a protector. The views 
as to fraternity are as exaggerated, as 
diseased, as those of equality. Men and 
women were herded together with the 
utmost promiscuity. All were brothers 
and sisters; what could it matter? 


Odds in Bolsheviks 


Not all the Bolsheviks are in perfect 
agreement, either in theory or in prac- 
tice. While some officials showed no 
hesitation in applying the harshest and 
most violent measures against the bour- 
geois population, others, mainly the 
older men, deprecated and even openly 
condemned such actions as inhuman and 
unworthy of a great cause, which ought 
rather to win the world by pacific means. 
A well-known Russian orientalist pre- 
sented to me this point of view as that 
held by many Bolsheviks in Moscow, and 
he as well as others deplored in the strong- 
est terms the events which had taken 
place in Baku. This is not the voice at 
present most loudly heard, among the 
cries of the Bolshevik aggressionists; the 
pacifists are numerically small and are 
found principally among the educated 
classes, yet make themselves heard at 
times in unexpected places. Thus I know 
on good authority that one of the leading 
officials in Baku absolutely refused to 
sign the death warrant of seventeen per- 
sons presented to him by the Extraordi- 
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nary Committee, saying that there had 
been bloodshed enough and demanding 
that a fair trial should be given to the 
accused. This was in the early days of 
the Revolution, when, as I know on offi- 
cial authority, 2,700 people were shot 
during the first two months, among 
whom were many officers of Denikin’s 
army who had taken refuge in Azer- 
baijan. Only 35 of these executions were 
announced in the official Journal. A 
day or two after the arrival of the Bol- 
shevik army, the adjutant of the Gen- 
eral of the Division arrived at our house. 
He apologized profusely for disturbing 
me at an early hour—it was about 7:30— 
as his occupations kept him busy from 
about 8 o’clock in the morning till mid- 
night. In fluent French, acquired in 
Paris, he asked permission, in the name 
of his General, to make use of one of our 
soup kitchens for the soldiers, and to 
buy such of the cloth made in our factory 
as we wished to sell. “The Division,” 
was his boast, “never requisitions. It 
always pays cash for what it requires, 
and it pays any reasonable price that is 
asked. Our officers are educated men, 
actors, artists, schoolmasters, etc., and 
conduct themselves accordingly.” What- 
ever one may think of such qualifications 
for military leadership, the open avowal 
of this principle of equity in an atmos- 
phere of violence could not fail to make 
a favorable impression. This Division, 
unfortunately, did not stay long in Baku. 


The Bolsheviks claim the property of 
every individual, and any theft commit- 
ted by an official or soldier is theoretically 
punished with death on the spot. Dur- 
ing a search for arms made in the house 
of one of my friends the youngest child 
reported that he had seen a soldier in 
the act of pocketing a watch. The watch 
being found upon him, orders were given 
to shoot the offender then and there in the 
drawing-room. The entreaties of the hor- 
rified lady and her children prevailed at 
length, and the man was spared. At alater 
period, after my arrest on the charge of 
being a British spy, I told the Assistant 
Commissary of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission, upon my release, that the men 
whom he had sent to search the house 
had carried off various articles of value. 
Upon this he drew his revolver, and 
would have shot both men then and 
there, if my wife and I had not inter- 
ceded. He requested me, however, to 
send him a list of the stolen objects, as- 
suring me that if any of them could not 
be returned, the men would be shot. As 
I did not wish to have the lives of two 
men even such as these upon my con- 
science I wrote to the Commissar that I 
accepted their explanation, and regarded 
the matter as closed. 

H. H. SPorr, 
District Commander in the 
Near-East Relief 
(To be continued) 


Correspondence 


The Case of the West Vir- 
ginia Miners 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
In the recent Presidential campaign, I 
was sent by the Republican National 
Committee to the soft-coal mining re- 
gions of West Virginia, to talk to the 
miners upon the issues of the campaign. 
Our meetings were held at the mines, 
and although only a brief time was given 
to this effort, yet it enabled me to ob- 
serve a few outstanding features of the 
problems involved in these fields. 

I found that coal miners are as intel- 
ligent, substantial, and patriotic as any 
group of citizens in the country, and I 
came away convinced that a revision of 
the attitude of the public toward them 
is all that is necessary to secure, for the 
future, this class of workers as a bul- 
wark against the reckless and emotional 
radicalism that is fomenting in many 
quarters to-day. 

At the present time, the chief reliance 
against the occurrence of violent and ill- 
considered change is upon the farmer 
as a class. His adherence to the con- 
servative position is founded primarily 
upon the favorable economic conditions 
that he enjoys, and is not due to his 
more or less isolated position from the 
crowds, nor to the fact that his tasks 
put him in closer touch with nature than 
is the case with other kinds of labor. 

It will be remembered that the French 
Revolution was carried on with the ap- 
proval and the very active support of 
the French peasants, and in fact could 
hardly have succeeded without them. In 
our own time we have witnessed scenes 
of anarchy and social destruction en- 
dorsed and participated in by the peas- 
ants of Russia, and it is most probably 
true that a very great deal of the violent 
unrest prevailing in Ireland can be laid 
to the miserable conditions that Irish 
tillers of the soil received at the hands 
of their English landlords for genera- 
tions. In all of these instances the agri- 
culturist had suffered the most difficult 
economic conditions. 

If there be any truth in the contention 
that economic conditions exercise a great 
influence upon the state of mind, then 
the most careful consideration must be 
given to the circumstances surrounding 
any class that present a problem for solu- 
tion; and this is eminently the case with 
the miners. 

A large number of the coal mines are 
located at some distance from the main 
lines of the railroads, and in a great 
number of instances they are connected 
with small roads owned by the compa- 
nies. In addition to the mines them- 
selves, the companies which I visited 
owned the principal stores and practically 


all of the houses in which their em- 
ployees lived. These circumstances give 
the one a tremendous advantage over the 
other. And this is not all. The opera- 
tors have access to the public press, 
whereas the same instruments are prac- 
tically sealed books to the miners, with 
the result that it almost invariably hap- 
pens that negotiations between the com- 
panies and their men find the public 
leaning in its sympathies toward the 
operators and against the men. And so 
it is that on the occasion of strikes or 
lockouts the workers find themselves 
without the means to live, evicted from 
their homes, and with scarcely a friend 
in society. In this situation the agitator, 
the hysterical liberal, and the demagogue 
rush to their assistance. Of course, 
with the counsel that these bring, impos- 
sible positions are frequently taken by 
the strikers, and even scenes of the 
greatest violence and criminality are en- 
acted. . 


In many conversations that I had with 
individual laborers in this district I 
heard as pronounced denunciation of rad- 
icalism as I have ever heard in circles 
of conservative men of business. At the 
same time, these men declared that the 
almost impregnable position occupied by 
their employers compelled the utmost 
aggressiveness on the part of the miners 
to secure even casual attention to their 
demands. 


In the great coal strike of last winter 
the first news of importance that reached 
the ears of the public was that the 
miners’ demands were, in addition to a 
60 per cent. increase in wages, a six- 
hour day and a five-day week working 
schedule. This information was set forth 
without explanation. It was released in 
its original form with the sole purpose 
of prejudicing the public against the 
miners, and it had the desired effect. 
The operators, finding themselves sus- 
tained by opinion at large, stiffened in 
their resistance to their men, with the 
result that a conflict ensued which 
brought great suffering upon the whole 
community. 

Justice and common sense demand that 
American labor shall be permitted to en- 
joy the advantages and benefits found 
in conditions that flourish under our 
Constitution, and which are experienced 
by the most favored groups. His pos- 
session of these essentials can only be 
maintained by complete information of 
all the facts being given to the public 
constantly. To that end permanent in- 
vestigation commissions should be cre- 
ated, composed of persons representing 
various occupations and with the power 
to collect evidence and summon wit- 
nesses. The function of these commis- 
sions would be to furnish the public with 
the truth, and no further power would 
be necessary, for neither side in any 
industrial conflict would be able long to 
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maintain a position that did not con- 
form with justice, reason, or fair deal- 
ing, if the facts were spread before the 
world. 

In addition to this, legislation should 
be directed against the right of corpora- 
tions to carry out wholesale evictions of 
their employees for no other reason than 
that an impasse had arisen in the course 
of negotiations with them. Other bene- 
ficial legislation would undoubtedly fol- 
low careful and impartial investigations. 

The great desideratum ‘is the infusion 
of a spirit of reasonableness on both 
sides in industrial disputes. By steady 
endeavor in this direction, we may hope 
that the hard and unyielding employer 
and the violent and unreasonable em- 
ployee will alike become a thing of the 
past. And from my observation I feel 
justified in saying that, under proper 
conditions, the soft-coal miner will be- 
come as substantial a support to Ameri- 
can institutions as is the farmer. 

EUGENE C. POMEROY 

Washington, D. C., December 1 


The Merchant Marine 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

You were good enough to send me a 
copy of your issue of the 17th of No- 
vember referring to an article on “The 
Future of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine,” written by Gustav Bissing. 

I have read this article and I can agree 
with the gentleman to an extent in his 
review of the present position of the 
American merchant marine, but I can not 
find a word in his article that throws 
any light on the future of the American 
merchant marine, which is the heading 
of his article. 

If you would like an opinion as to the 
future of the American merchant marine, 
the way things are heading at the pres- 
ent moment, based on the facts that the 
gentleman refers to, there is but one an- 
swer, one prospect, one outlook, and that 
is the scrap-heap for nine-tenths of the 
present American ships, and they will 
leave no children to replace them. The 
situation in shipping to-day is fundamen- 
tal. The lowest net operating tonnage 
on the ocean will not only get the busi- 
ness but will get the investment of capi- 
tal and pay the interest rates on the 
same. American shipping can not carry 
on its back the load imposed to-day by 
the navigation laws, high wages, big 
crews, and the thousand and one other 
things which make it impossible to oper- 
ate the American flag commercially on 
the ocean and which, until they are re- 
moved, will always make it impossible. 

You can call in your Legislature, you 
can make so-called laws by so-called 
statesmen, but that is not business and 
we have already had too much of it. It 
will simply extend the matter. Fur- 
thermore, much to be regretted is the 


fact that before all these fundamentals 
are recognized by our so-called politi- 
cians, the Shipping Board will go on 
probably losing money more and more, 
which is paid out of our taxes that you 
and I pay; a mighty sad position to face. 

Let me make a suggestion relative to 
the next step regarding our merchant 
marine—that the Government appoint a 
committee of the recognized successful 
shipowners and operators in this coun- 
try and ask for their honest, patriotic 
recommendation, and then let the Gov- 
ernment act in accordance with such rec- 
ommendation. 

As a taxpayer and an ordinary every- 
day business man, I am fast getting out 
of patience with big financial interests 
entrusted to politicians whose sole object 
and experience consists in milking the 
cow as long as there is a cow to milk. 

D. 

New York, December 3 


The Pilgrim Experiment in 
Communism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The Pilgrims in Holland were poor, 
and when they decided to begin a settle- 
ment in America were obliged to con- 
tract with those who could furnish the 
means necessary to transport them and 
to furnish supplies until they were able 
to provide for themselves. The nature 
of the agreement with the “Merchant 
Adventurers” of London is seen to be 
plainly communistic: 


1. That every person who went, being six- 
teen years old and upward, should be rated at 
£10, and that £10 be accounted a single share. 

2. That every one who went and furnished 
himself with £10, either in money or provi- 
sions, should be estimated at £20 in stock, and 
in the division of profits should receive a 
double share. 

3. That the partnership between the planters 
and adventurers should continue seven years, 
except some unexpected impediment do cause 
the whole company to agree otherwise, and that 
all the profits and benefits obtained during the 
time by trade, traffic, trusting, working, fishing, 
or any other means of any other person or 
persons remain still in the common stock till 
the division. 

4. That they should, upon their arrival, choose 
a number of fit persons to furnish their ships 
and boats for fishing upon the sea, employing 
the rest in their several faculties upon the land, 
as building houses, tilling and planting the 
ground, and making such commodities as shall 
be most useful for the colony. 

5. At the end of seven years, the capital and 
the profits, viz.: the houses, lands, goods, and 
chattels be equally divided amongst the adven- 
turers, if any debt or detriment concerning this 
adventure. 

6. Whoever should come to the colony after- 
wards, or put anything into the stock, should 
at the end of seven years, share proportionably 
to his time. 

7. Any one carrying his wife, children, or 
servants, should be allowed for every person 
of age of sixteen or more, a single share in the 
division; if he provided them with necessaries, 
a double share; or if they were between ten 
and sixteen, two of them to be reckoned for a 
person both in transportation and division. 


8. That the children under ten years of age 
then going, should have no other share in the 
division than fifty acres of unmanured lands. 

9. That the executors of such persons as 
should die previously to the expiration of seven 
years should take shares proportionably to the 
duration of the lives of the testators. 

10. That all persons belonging to the colony 
were to have meat, drink, and apparel, and all 
provisions out of the common stock and goods 
of said colony. 


This agreement was made July 1, 1620, 
Thomas Weston acting as agent for the 
Adventurers, with Chris. Martin for the 
colonists recruited in England, and John 
Carver and Robert Cushman represent- 
ing the Leyden company (Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation, pages 
66, 67; also Hubbard’s, and Baylies’). 
In this contract are community of labor 
(item 3), community of property (item 
5), and a common stock of supplies (item 
10). The result of the trial of this plan 
for the years 1621 and 1622 is described 
by Governor Bradford himself (History, 
p. 146): 


The experience that was had in this common 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and 
that amongst godly and sober men, may well 
evince the vanitie of that conceite of Plato’s 
(i. e. in his “Republic”), applauded by some 
of later times,—that the taking away of prop- 
ertie, and bringing in communitie into a com- 
mone wealth, would make them happy and 
flourishing. For this communitie (so far as 
it was) was found to breed much confusion 
and discontent. For the yonge men that were 
most able and fitte for labour and service did 
repine that they should spend their time and 
strength to worke for other men’s wives and 
children without any recompense. The strong 
man of parts had no more divission of vitails 
and cloaths than he that was weake and not 
able to doe a quarter the other would; this 
was thought injustice. And for men’s wives 
to be commanded to doe servise for other men, 
they deemed it a kind of slaverie. Let none 
object, this is men’s corruption. I answer, see- 
ing men have this corruption in them, God in 
his wisdom saw another course fitter for them. 


He describes as the “fitter” course: 


The Governour with advice of the chiefest 
amongst them gave way that they should set 
corne every man for his own particular, and 
so assigned every family a parcel of land ac- 
cording to the proportion of the number, and 
ranged all boys and youth under some familie. 
This had very good success, for it made all 
hands very industrious, so as much more corne 
was planted then otherwise would have been. 
This change in the system was ordered 
at a general meeting of the settlers in 
April, 1623. The contract, however, pre- 
vented private ownership and inheritance 
of the land; hence the Pilgrim leaders 
sought to buy out the interest of the 
“Adventurers”; and Mr. Isaac Allerton 
went to London for that purpose, and by 
the assistance of many friends of the 
colony, and the bonding of eight of the 
Pilgrim leaders for £1,800, he succeeded; 
the whole sum to be paid at the Royal Ex- 
change in London, every Michaelmas, in 
nine annual and equal payments, the first 
to be made in 1628. The agreement was 
signed November 15, 1626, the Adven- 
turers selling to the colony all their 
shares, stocks, merchandise, lands, and 
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chattels, held under the contract. The 
eight bondsmen were Allerton, Alden, 
Bradford, Brewster, Howland, Prence, 
Standish, and Edward Winslow. Un- 
fortunately, four Londoners later were 
taken into partnership, and delayed the 
final release from debt until 1646. 

How shall communism, which quickly 
proved a failure among the righteous Pil- 
grims, and the early Christians glowing 
with brotherly love, succeed among their 
inferiors in the qualities indispensable to 
its success? 

JOEL N. ENO 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 10 


A Rejoinder by Professor 
Jastrow 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The points in the letters of protest of 
Mrs. Deland and of Mr. Hall that seem 
to invite a reply are these: 

If the internal evidence contained in 
the Crawford books were in any measure 
uncertain, there would be some propriety 
in suggesting that an actual investiga- 
tion on the spot is needed to determine 
the fallacies in reasoning and evidence 
responsible for the conclusions. These 
are so glaring that the testimony of a 
critical eye-witness (though always de- 
sirable) is hardly essential. 

Mrs. Deland is in a position to obtain 
from Miss Goligher a free and frank 
statement of her part in the experiments, 
and if Miss Goligher is in a chastened 
mood, the contribution might prove illu- 
minating. The very fact that Dr. Craw- 
ford was willing to publish results of 
such an extraordinary character without 
the sponsorship of a critical witness is 
itself significant. 

I have nowhere implied that the 
“phenomena” are impossible, nor have I 
referred to the motive of the suicide in 
any other manner than to raise a ques- 
tion. The psychiatrist will attach a very 
different value to the denials of the sub- 
ject under examination from that im- 
plied in Mrs. Deland’s acceptance of them 
as conclusive. 

I am asked to suggest a better expla- 
nation of the facts—which I do not 
deny—than the amazing hypothesis of 
Dr. Crawford. I have done so. The 
medium levitated the table with her leg, 
aided, it may be, in some experiments, 
by other devices; she decreased her 
weight by resting a foot partly on the 
floor; and she was responsible by analo- 
gous and perfectly simple procedure for 
the rest of the results. 

Why we should suspend judgment on 
the experiments of similar bearing spon- 
sored by Schrenck-Notzing, Richet, 
Crookes, Morselli, etc., when in each case 
the medium concerned has been shown 
to use grossly fraudulent methods to 
produce the phenomena, I can not under- 


stand. The parallel they furnish for the 
Crawford case is most damaging. 

For the rest, I am entirely content to 
leave the issue to the intelligence of the 
critical lay reader. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 

Madison, Wis., Nov. 29 


Professor Jastrow’s 


** Assertion’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
In a recent number you had an article 
entitled ““A Psychic Tragedy,” by Profes- 
sor Jastrow, in which he asserted that 
Dr. Crawford of Belfast had committed 
suicide because he found he had been 
fooled in his telekinetic experiments. 

I have just received a letter from Sir 
William Barrett in which he says that 
Dr. Crawford “was overwrought and act- 
ually wrote the Editor of Light before- 
hand that his brain was giving way... . 
His experiments were all right, but his 
financial affairs were all in confusion. 
We are trying to get his circle to go on 
with the experiments, under control of 
the Society for Psychical Research.” 

Professor Jastrow frequently advises 
the advocates of Psychical Research 
against unjustifiable assumptions. Per- 
haps more example would enforce his 
precept. 

HENRY HOLT 

New York, December 1 

{Professor Jastrow’s words, which 
taken with their context hardly amount 
to an “assertion,” were: 

The plausible explanation is disillusion. Had 
the medium confessed? Or was she detected? 
Did Dr. Crawford succumb to the shock of 
discovery that his work of years was founded 
upon a sorry trick—that his reputation was 
irretrievably ruined? Is the end a further indi- 
cation of a psychopathic state? 

The fact that Dr. Crawford was suf- 
fering acute mental distress when he 
took his life does not deprive Professor 
Jastrow, as a psychologist, of the right 
to ask how he came to fall into this un- 
happy condition.—Eds. THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Late Doctor Crawford 
His Own Explanation : — 
Overwork 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Fairness to the memory of the late Dr. 
Crawford requires that the following ex- 
tract from Light for September 11 

should be carefully considered. 
MARGARET DELAND 
Boston, November 29 
Upon reflection, we feel that it is right 
to give the following quotations from a 
letter we received from the late Dr. 
Crawford written just before the sad 
event. The letter (which is dated July 


26, 1920) needs no comment from us. It 
speaks for itself: 








I am writing you for the last time. My 
brain has completely broken down through 
overwork. Until a few weeks ago it was per- 
fectly clear and in good working order, but 
as soon as the holidays commenced, some- 
thing seemed to snap. I know now that I have 
been unconsciously overworking the brain cells 
for years on end, and that they have given 
out. I feel there is no possibility of recovery. 

The psychic work has had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. I have simply overtaxed 
an instrument which gave no sign that it was 
being overtaxed until too late. My psychic 
work was all done before the collapse, and is 
the most perfect work I have done in my life. 
Everything connected with it is absolutely 
correct and will bear every scrutiny. 

I am quite aware that my mental breakdown 
will be put down by the enemies of Spiritual- 
ism to my having worked so long at the sub- 
ject. The “demonists” will say it is due to 
evil spirits, and so on. But it is not so. It is 
simply a case of nervous elements becoming 
shattered through overwork and too long con- 
centration. No one is to blame but myself. 
On the contrary, everybody has been exceed- 
ingly helpful and kind. 

My psychic work was done when my brain 
was working perfectly. I derived great happi- 
ness from it and it could not be responsible 
for what has occurred. Possibly some ana- 
tomical change has suddenly taken place in the 
brain substance which would have occurred in 
any case. We are such complicated bits of 
mechanism that it does not require much to 
put us out of action. 

I wish to reaffirm my belief that the grave 
does not finish all. I trust that I will find 
myself with a renewed energy and able still 
to further the work in which we are both 
interested. 

With regard to my present condition, I feel 
there is absolutely no hope. The breakdown 
is making further way, and I am getting worse 
daily; I feel that in a short time I might be- 
come a danger to those I love. You may 
think it strange that all this could take place 
inside a couple of weeks, but so it is. But 
what I wish to affirm now with all my strength 
is that the whole thing is due to natural causes, 
and that the psychic work is in no way re- 
sponsible. 


Proprietary Professorships 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The views of Mr. Louis H. Porter, in 
your issue of December 1, would nullify 
the possibility of academic freedom, in 
any broad sense of the term, and would 
import into our universities a spirit of 
sectarian and partisan intolerance which 
would go far to destroy their value. 

Mr. Porter can not conceive that the 
world does change from generation to 
generation, and that the axioms of one 
age frequently and properly are anath- 
ema to its more enlightened successor. 
Imagine Harvard bound for all time to 
maintain a chair devoted to inculcating 
the doctrine of infant damnation; while 
in Yale a fund bequeathed in the middle 
of the last century by an enemy of the 
discoveries of Darwin must continue for 
a thousand years and more to be used to 
attack the primary teachings of modern 
science; and in Oxford or the Sorbonne 
the Ptolemaic theory of epicycles must 
be forever taught because money was 
given for that purpose in the Middle 
Ages. 

When a university accepts a donation 
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on the condition of serving for all time 
the special interests of an individual or 
a group of individuals, and preaching a 
prescribed doctrine regardless of its 
truth, it degrades itself, and fails of its 
function. Its business is to impart 
knowledge and to train thinkers, not to 
win supporters to a religious or an eco- 
nomic creed. On moot questions it may 
most properly expound all sides, leaving 
to the student to choose from a broad 
survey of the facts. 

As to Leland Stanford University, if 
my recollection is not wholly at fault, 
Mr. Porter has entirely missed the issue. 
The professor in question, unless I err 
greatly, did not promulgate in the class- 
room any teachings to which even the 
sensitive soul of the widow of Stanford 
could object. He simply used his right 
as a citizen to express outside of the 
university grounds his views as to an 
important issue of the day. Does Mr. 
Porter believe that any other man, from 
a lawyer to a hodcarrier, has the right 
to declare his economic and _ political 
opinions to the world, but that a univer- 
sity professor must remain eternally 
gagged, except where his views happen 
to coincide in every detail with those of 
the money-purse behind the university? 
If so, he merely furnishes an illustration 
of the wisdom of your admonition as to 
the inexpediency of the acceptance of 
“proprietary professorships.” 

JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 

New York, November 30 


‘“‘How Evanescent and 
Marine’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Referring to the item on “Paul and 
Apollos,” in “The Run of the Shelves,” 
permit me to call attention to another 
variant. 

Two or three years ago, in a Pitts- 
field, Mass., newspaper, I read an account 
of a religious meeting held by an evan- 
gelist, in which he was represented as 
saying: ‘Paul may plant Apollinaris 
water,” etc. 

Referring again to the remarkable dia- 
logue quoted from E. V. Lucas, here are 
some verses which I found in Haven’s 
Rhetoric when I studied it nearly fifty 
years ago, and have remembered ever 
since: 

How evanescent and marine 
Are thy chaotic uplands seen, 
O ever sublapsarian moon. 
A thousand viaducts of light 
Were ne’er so spherically bright 
Nor ventilated half so soon. 


And now again my bark is tossed 
Upon the raging holocaust 
Qf this acidulated sea. 
And diapasons pouring down 
With lunar caustic joint to drown 
My transcendental epopee. 


Cnas. L. D. WASHBURN 
Washington, D. C., September 17 
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The Macmillan Company 
Suggests as a Christmas Gift of Unusual Distinction a Wolume by 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


“Poetry, says Aristotle, ‘implies either a strain of madness or a happy gift of 
nature.’ Surely no living poet writing in English enjoys more than Mr. Masefield 
the inspiration of what Plato calls ‘the Muses’ madness’ Mr. Masefield is the 
single poet writing in English today who both in popular esteem and by the most 
exacting critical estimate legitimately belongs to the august line of poets who are 
among the chief glories of our race: to this greatness no journalistic cavil can add or 
take away. He has attempted no sudden novelties, no rupture with the past. Without 
failing in sincerity or power, without sacrifice of beauty and nobility, he can touch 
without flinching any sordid horror of tragic life."—Raymond M. Weaver in The 
Bookman. 


REYNARD THE FOX: or The Ghost Heath Run 


Now issued in a Special Illustrated Edition, with an Introduction by the Author; 
Illustrated with Black and White Drawings in Line by Carton Moorepark and Eight 
Colored Plates Reproduced from Old Hunting Prints. 

This is an Edition that no Masefield lover can afford to miss. The finest 
modern portrayal of characteristic English country-side, with its people as sharply 
drawn as Chaucer’s Pilgrims and its landscapes as vivid to the inward eye as those 
of Milton’s L’Allegro, is appropriately realized by the artist’s pencil; here are 
Squire and Colonel, Tom Dansey, and the little tots in the road, horse and hound 
and Reynard himself in many a pose, and the “grey, three hundred year old inn” 
and “the vale’s great map spread out.” Here are the brilliant colors of fine old 
sporting prints. And here in a special Introduction the author tells how he came 
to write the poem and what new vision of social solidarity has come to him since 
the War, and draws the immortal picture of old Baldy Hill the earth stopper, who 
is “at the beginning of all fox hunts,” and “dates from the beginning of Man.” $6.50 


RIGHT ROYAL 


“The new poem is a happy companion to the old. It introduces again some 
of the characters, some of the horses that made for ‘Reynard’s’ success, setting 
these in a tenser, fiercer game than a fox-hunt, a steeplechase. And it does for 
the steeplechase what it did for the fox-hunt; feels it with an acute awareness of its 
vitality, its ardor of pulsing blood, trained spirit, and muscle, its color and scent 
and sound in a thousand, intimate, memorable details, and sees all these, exquisite 
or cruel, as beauty. . . . 

“The world comes to the races, baronet, bookie, ‘blood,’ coster, and men of every 
other sort from every other where. When the race begins all this becomes one or- 
ganism whose pulse is in the reach and stride of the galloping horses. We follow 
them in an ecstasy of excitement from start to finish. Hope for Right Royal is 
pitched high by the sense of the stake he carries. It is drawn out tense like wire 
through some furlongs of equal going, crushed upon itself again by a series of actual 
or seeming mishaps, and then once more drawn into a voiceless aching tension as 
Royal, picking up the field from thirty lengths behind, responding immediately 
to the impulse of his own best tradition, and the need of the man he bears, 
slowly forges into victory by half a length.”—IV. B. D. Henderson in N. Y. Post 
Literary Review. 


ENSLAVED: And Other Poems 


“To do a thing of beauty, and to do it better than anybody else could do that 
particular thing, is the work of the true and achieving artist. Such a one 
Mr. Masefield proves himself again through the pages of this book. The title 
poem is a tale of Moorish pirates, of the capture and the rescue of a beautiful 
maiden, a tale of pure romance, in which the grim and the lovely are mingled 
with an even hand—and the hand is unmistakably the hand of Masefield. 

“The depths and sunken gold of being alive—there is indeed the treasure in 
which Mr. Masefield works with such zest and cunning that a book like this, 
containing a few poems that will stand among his best, bids us cease lamenting 
that our age is incapable of producing poets, for obviously it is not.”-—The Atlantic 
Monthly. $2.25 


OTHER BOOKS BY JOHN MASEFIELD 


POETRY AND PLAYS NOVELS AND ESSAYS 
The Everlasting Mercy and the 








: - Captain Margaret $2.50 
Widow in the Bye Street $3.00 - : 
Good Friday and Other Poems _ 2.00 ea eee oa 
The Story of a Roundhouse 2.00 Gallipoli 2.00 
Salt Water Poems and Ballads 3.25 The I '- Beant Line 160 
Lollingdown Downs and Other - A Mainsail Haul 2.00 
Poems é . 
The Locked Chest and the Sweeps The War and the Future 1.75 


of Ninety-eight 2.00 
Philip the King and Other Poems 2.00 COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 


Tragedy of Pompey the Great 2.00 Vol. I, Poems; Vol. II, Plays, Each $3.00 
The Faithful 2.00 The Set 5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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ieee. ‘ Next, for two works of fiction: 
. New Books and Old “Main Street,” by Sinclair Lewis, I 
(Harcourt.) 
Adventures in Yawk and the Bright Moines.” te 3 
S L d Books of the Week Willa Cather. (Knopf.) 
( 
trange an Ss Tue Lerrers or WittiAM James. Two These are not for old-fashioned folk; 
volumes. Atlantic Monthly Press. they are especially pleasing to the young 
ODERN travellers in strange Vituiers: His Five Decapes oF ADVEN- “intellectuals” who abhor sentimentality, 
and unfrequented lands have TURE, by Frederic Villiers. Two vol- and are only happy when somebody or t 
written entertainingly of their —: Harper. something is being satirized. The reader C 
travels and adventures. They Autobiography of the famous of “Main Street”? must not mind if the 
— se? igen poe’ impressions, war correspondent. satire is continuous and unsparing, and : 
oth with pen and camera, in ' . seit ' ee if the dull life of a little town is flogged 
weet . A Cycie or ApAMs Letters: 1861-1865. ge 
fascinating style. Their books i win Sao for page after page. The book is some- . 
have the interest and suspense of . i h 
sheng a p Including the varying joys and what like a plate of good food, well je 
well written fiction. glooms of Henry Adams as he cooked, well but not highly seasoned. es 
For winter reading we suggest hoped or despaired for the Republic — must have a fairly hearty appetite th 
the following: from London. Aye ty > 7 a “ied “4 mtg ne. W 
ood; Mr. Sinclair Lewis has 
I L Fl J Docs From “Lire,” by Thomas L. Mas- something like genius to be able to de- : 
n Lower orida son. Doubleday. scribe dullness for so many hundred pages . 
Charles Torrey Simpson $3.14 A picture and anecdote book for without himself becoming dull. Miss 
a Teye* all who love dogs—in other words, Cather’s tales of the artistic tempera- ‘ 
A HOH S observations - for all good people. ment, in “Youth and the Bright Medusa,” C 
me of -_ most eeeere: are not less realistic, but she has one pa 
and interesting quarters o quality which many of the realists lack. 
our country. The book is in- F I offer my advice upon books as_ She sees that beauty is realism, too, as : 
teresting alike to layman and Christmas gifts, it is entirely unsolici- well as ugliness. Her roads are not all " 
trained naturalist. Illustrated. ted. Nobody has asked for it. Iscornto mud puddles. il 
e adopt that cowardly dodge of the con- es 
Roaming Through the tributor, and say that the Editor has re- For the folk who like a humorous gt 
West Indies quested it. Here, then, are suggestions, ook: ; L 
given as a result of looking at several “Queen Lucia,” by E. F. Benson. * 
Harry A. Franck $4.54 hundreds and glancing at several thou- ‘ Doran.) " ™ 
A sands of books in the past six months. P — Button,” by W. A. Darlington. 
yagab ng throug (Stokes. ) 
= “3 ta _ Character First, to name three books which “Winsome Winnie,” by Stephen Lea- 
one 1 Rpt central aed should interest any adult reader—family cock. (Lane.) Pl 
7 « e V¢ g g a - 
; a a) resents, so to speak: m ae , 
ner. Generously illustrated. P “The Outline a History,” by H. G. Queen Lucia” is a considerable novel; P 
Wells. (Macmillan.) a satire upon pseudo-culture and social 
South Sea Foam “Steeplejack,” by James G. Huneker. eo oe ao ae It is d 
s von umorous where “Main Street” is caus- 
A. Safroni-Middleton 2.24 (Scribner. ) ic ss tr 
ft > $ “The Book of Humorous Verse,” by tic, no less true but perhaps a little S 
Fascinating tales of Samoa Carolyn Wells. (Doran.) more kindly. It pokes fun at the fads 
and Tahiti by a man who in art and music and literature; laughs Li 
roamed the islands with Rob- I doubt if you should give Mr. Wells's *¢ the young intellectuals and the middle- 
ert Louis Stevenson. History to a professor of history. He aged intellectuals, and other folk who are A 
might approach it with prejudice; he "#%her consciously seeking “self-expres- 
White Shadows In the might find errors of fact (I do not know) che 3 hea ected pow gre N 
South S and he will be nearly certain to object palette panacea ac woe it by, while 
ou eas to its “temper” and opinions. That is they dwell upon the “significance” of Jr 
Frederick O’Brien $4.54 nothing. I can disagree with much of aig ea ager is because “Main 
. is: ceatiein aeailh Wiat Sitiinee be tie Sate reet” jests only about the women’s ch 
ae pene eee Ye myself, and find views o ternation see onl othe Iful activiti F 
enone the sine of a, alism which seem to me to be flub-dub. crude t hy a, Min “ = The h ; ” 
Sen Pet : It has “all the But its purpose and spirit is noble, and anion in “Que pa the or 
ciceecatieanes cia rere ee a its readability only the supercilious will emdl. th f er “pieat. a i lies rs 
a ortenyed Illustrated question. Mr. Huneker’s autobiography cat d : le “ sit : a ali ‘ 
| Poy? a is not the most important historically — rn ee oe uates an 
(it is not “important” in that sense at - — a ae treads upon m: 
a : ‘ nwic ry- 
| Buy One Good Book Each Week | all), but it is the most humanly interest- \Viore “Alf’s Button” ie well-com 
ing biography I have read this year. olen ted d ic : f . I ‘ na 
(With the possible exception of Mr. pi . “a a a i reg t va 
MACY'S, Main Floor, 35th St., Rear Bishop's two volumes of Theodore Roose- _ “ 7 ~~ ‘his b “ eer - ~~ (I 
velt’s letters.) Miss Carolyn Wells’s nie” a od - a 3 1 “ge ~ 
RH Mac. bo anthology of humorous poems is an un- “Mesamean Mania” a a 
6 ‘ WMCY . ending delight; too large and heavy to . a ™ 
carry about, it is not a pocket-book, nor For lovers of the odd and curious: 
HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK one to take upon walks. But it is one to “Notes on a Cellar Book,” by George OF 
i ae keep where it can be referred to. Saintsbury. (Macmillan.) 
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“The Jewel House,” 


by George Young- 
husband. (Doran.) 

“Diaries of Court Ladies of Old 
Japan.” (Houghton.) 

“The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s.” 
(Doran.) 


Those who have been fortunate enough 
to see it—I am not one of them—tell 
me, when they speak of “Notes on a 
Cellar Book”—no, they do not tell me 
anything in words. They hug them- 
selves and go into inexpressible spasms 
of delight. Read in this period of pro- 
hibition-for-the-poor-man, it must be 
chiefly useful to prove that a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. I understand that it is all about 
wines and drinking. “The Jewel House” 
deserves a longer notice than this, and 
it shall have it, soon. For the present: 
it is by the Keeper of the Jewel House, 
in the Tower of London, and it contains 
“An Account of the Many Romances 
Connected with the Royal Regalia To- 
gether with Sir Gilbert Talbot’s Account 
of Colonel Blood’s Plot Here Reproduced 
for the First Time.” It is handsomely 
illustrated, partly in color, with inter- 
esting histories of some of the greatest 
gems in the world. “Diaries of Court 
Ladies of Old Japan’ is another book 
whose format and contents alike make it 
suitable for a gift. 


For children: 

“Irish Fairy Tales,” by James Ste- 
phens. (Macmillan.) 

“Johnny Town-Mouse,” by 
Potter. (Warne.) 

“Ancient Man,” by H. W. Van Loon. 
(Boni. ) 

“The Story of Our Country,” by Boyd 
Smith. (Putnam.) 

“The Story of Dr. Dolittle,” by Hugh 
Lofting. (Stokes.) 

“The Sleeping Beauty.” 
Arthur Rackham. 

“Robinson Crusoe.” Illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth. (Cosmopolitan.) 

“The Blue Pearl,” by Samuel Scoville, 
Jr. (Century.) 

“The Boy Apprenticed to an En- 
pnetans" by Padraic Colum. (Macmil- 
an.) 


Beatrix 


Illustrated by 
(Lippincott. ) 


For a variety of tastes: 

“High Society,” by Fish. (Putnam.) 

“Chips of Jade,” by Arthur Guiter- 
man. (Dutton.) 

“A Tankard of Ale,” by Theodore May- 
nard. (McBride.) 

“Pipefuls,” by 
(Doubleday. ) 

“Fairies and Chimneys,” by Rose Fyle- 
man. (Doran.) 

“In Berkshire Fields,” 
Eaton. (Harper.) 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Christopher Morley. 


by W. P. 








tive history but as educational material. 
sacrifice whatsoever. 
“Every intelligent 


In Two Volumes. 


HMacmillan’s Notable Holiday Books 


The Outline of History 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS 


Profusely Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin 
JESSE Lee BENNETT says in the Baltimore Evening Sun: 
“There are no words too great to use in praising these books—not as objec- 


There are no words strong enough to 
use in urging every intelligent and ambitious man to buy and read them at any 


“Here is the broad groundwork of education—real education; 
lating, humanizing education for anyone who will take it. 
you will get at no college or university. 

American household should feel it a duty 
democracy and to the world to possess these books—and to read them.” 

The Set, $10.50. Order At Once, as Three Editions Are Sold 
Out and the Fourth Edition Is In Press 








vitalizing, stimu- 
Such an education as 


to itself, to 





Fiction 

MITCH MILLER 
By Edgar Lee Masters $3.50 
“All of you, young and old, who 
love Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, will love Mitch Miller and his 
pal, Skeeters Kirby. You will find 
Tom and Huck again in this book— 
not a mere superficial imitation, but 
the self-same soul of Middle West- 
ern American boyhood drawn out 
with a scarcely less skillled hand 
than Mark Twain’s. There 
are few who will be able to resist 
the charm of Mr. Masters’ prose 
style in MITCH MILLER. It is 
Mark Twain remoulded by a master 

hand.”—New York Review. 


THE NOON MARK 
By Mary S. Watts $2.50 
“A very clever study in personal- 
ity. . . . Plucky and independent, 
with an unfailing pose that stood her in 
good stead—a heroine who deserved 
the best that life afforded and who 
got only a small part of it. The 
story is told with a direct simplicity 
that is very appealing—a style that 


makes the characters very real to 
the reader.”—Boston Herald. 

FREE SOIL 

By Margaret Lynn $2.50 


An absorbing story of the family 
and friends of a New England set- 
tler in Kansas in the days of the 
Free Soil struggle. 

“While the family of John Tru- 
man figures most prominently, it is 
the story of the time and the focus- 
sing movement that Miss Lynn tells. 
And she tells it vividly. Through 
her eyes we behold men who stood 
t Armageddon and battled for the 
Lord.”—Philadelphia North American. 


HOMESPUN AND GOLD 
By Alice Brown $2.0 
Stories of New England in which 
everyday courage and heroism gleam 
through the homespun of circum- 
stance and are revealed by skilful and 
loving craftsmanship. 
BLIND 
By Ernest Poole $2.50 
“An American novel of life done 
in the broad manner of H. G. Wells 





Thoughtful men and women 
will find it very much worth read- 
ing.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Poetry 


FLAME AND er 
By Sara Teasdale 


“In this latest book we may a 
the conflict between the light that 
comes from the everlasting flame and 
the darkness that is the ever-present 
shadow. Here is another steel-strong 
defiant intellect, answering the riddle 
of the universe with song. 

This is a book to read with rever- 
ence of joy.”—Marguerite Wilkinson 
in N. Y. Times. 


DOMESDAY BOOK 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


$4.50 
“And this book of the death of Elenor 

Murray 

Is not a book of doom, though showing too 

How fate was wove about her, and the souls 

That touched her soul; 

too 
Of riches, poverty, and weakness, strength 
Of this our country.” 


but is a house book 


THE THREE TAVERNS 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


$1.75 

“We find crystallized here all 
those virtues that give the poet his 
eminence among American writers. 

‘ Beautiful images compact 
with thought, the surest test of true 
poetry, are plentiful throughout the 
book. It is a big book, and it grows 
with each reading.”—H. a Gorman 
in The Freeman. 


NEIGHBORS 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


$2.00 
word-painting who 
terrible simplicity.”— 


“A Millet in 
writes with a 
The Outlook. 

This is a group of delightful poems 
on a variety of subjects. There is 
charm and beauty in these selections, 
among which Mr. Gibson has included 
poems about love and natural beauty 
and the charm of moor and down and 
river. And then there are poems of 
the Great War, all of which appeal to 
the heart and emotions of the reader. 


BLUESTONE 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 


$1.50 

“She is above all things a lyrist; 
even her less resilient poems have the 
quality of song. Like all genu- 
ine artists in words, words themselves 
are very dear to her. She uses them 
now and then with perfect taste and 
that supreme sense of fitness so rare 
and so magnificent.”—Philadelphia 
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BRENTANO 
GIFT BOOKS 





WOMAN AND THE NEW 





RACE By Margaret Sanger 
3irth control needs in America. $2.00. 


POLAND AND THE 
MINORITY RACES 


By Arthur L. Goodhart 


(Counsel of the American Mission to 
Poland.) $3.00. 


REPRESSED EMOTIONS 


By Dr. Isador H. Coriat 
Psychoanalysis in relation to hysteria 
and nervous illnesses. $2.00. 


NEW AUCTION BRIDGE 


By Mrs. J. B. Elwell 
Complete discussion by greatest author- 
ity. Both for novice and expert. $2.00. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
LONDON SOCIETY 




















Anonymous 
Intimate reminiscences of the past half 
century among the great and the near 
great. $3.50. 
NAPOLEON III. The Ro- 





mance of an Emperor. 


By Walter Geer 
Brilliant study of the second empire by 
an authority on the Napoleonic era. 
$5.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION AND 
EMPIRE 


By the Marquise de la Tour du Pin 
Translated and Adapted by 
Walter Geer. $6.00. 














NEW FICTION 





IN CLAY AND IN BRONZE 


By Brinsley MacNamara 
Author of “The Valley 
Windows” 
A vivid novel of the seamy side of both 
Ireland and America. Strongly auto- 
biographical. $2.00. 


THE MAN OF GOLD 


By Rufino Blanco-Fombona 
A strong novel depicting social and politi- 
cal customs during the epoch of Castro. 
$2.00. 





if the Squinting 








At all bookstores | Add 5% for postage 
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Book Reviews 


Gallipoli—The Commander- 
in-Chief Speaks 


Ga.uipot! Diary. By General Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, G.C.B. With illustrations and maps; 

in two volumes. New York: George H. 

Doran Company. 

HIS is an extraordinary personal nar- 

rative. Day by day General Ham- 
ilton set down his hopes and fears, his 
estimates of his field generals and of 
Lord Kitchener at the War Office. He 
describes vividly the many actions which 
took place under his eye. He spares him- 
self in no wise, expressing his hesitations 
and avowing his own mistakes. All this 
is done with astounding and positively 
uncanny detachment, in the mood of one 
who is both chief actor and spectator of 
the greatest of hazards, and done as well 
with rare literary skill. Such detach- 
ment under agonizing conditions breeds 
an initial disquietude. Can so disinter- 
ested a person have had the simplicity 
and force of a great commander? Most 
honorably Sir Ian offers in his lifetime 
the fullest material for answering this 
question. Realizing that the public must 
hold him chiefly responsible for the 
greatest if most glorious fiasco of the 
World War, he declines to have his diary 
“flung at posterity from behind the cover 
of his coffin.” 

In the larger sense General Hamilton 
was clearly a victim of the nebulous am- 
bitions of Lord Kitchener and Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill. The Gallipoli adventure, 
though he gladly undertook it, was none 
of his devising. Without information of 
the terrain of the enemy, without any 
preliminary strategic plan, without an 
administrative staff, he was sent out to 
force the Dardanelles and conquer Con- 
stantinople. Arbitrarily eighty thousand 
troops, short of artillery and ammuni- 
tion, and entirely without transportation, 
were assigned to him. Early he com- 
mitted himself to a plan involving trench 
warfare, for which the necessary mate- 
rial was denied him. When his need of 
man power was extreme, he was referred 
to the General Commanding in Egypt, 
over whom he had no authority, reduced 
in short to dicker for the very existence 
of his’ harassed force. 

Again the War Office and Admiralty 
must bear fullest blame for failing to 
correlate the naval and military attack. 
The Navy was to try first. The most 
elementary precaution required that the 
Army should be ready to strike promptly 
and decisively should the Navy fail. But 
on March 18, 1915, while Sir Ian was 
making his first reconnaissance of Gal- 
lipoli, his army unassembled, his admin- 
istrative staff unappointed, his base, 
even, unchosen, the crippled French and 
English squadrons were staggering away 





from the shore batteries and floating 
mines. The Turks had had full warning, 
and Sir Ian’s blow could not be struck 
for six weeks. For such lack of elemen- 
tary strategy General Hamilton was not 
at fault. His task was to redeem an 
initial disaster. His resources, however, 
had been conditioned upon an immediate 
success. Lord Kitchener’s state of mind 
seems to have been one of infatuation. 
Bitterly resenting the dire fact of the 
deadlock in the trenches, his mind roved 
wildly towards alternatives. He had to 
be dissuaded from formally christening 
the Gallipoli Army the Constantinople 
Expeditionary Force. He thought that 
a single British submarine in the Sea of 
Marmora would cause the Turks to 
scuttle from Gallipoli. Sir Ian naturally 
does not comment on these matters, but 
his report of conversations with his old 
Transvaal chief reveal an ignorance and 
overconfidence that in the absence of evi- 
dence would be simply unbelievable. 
Plainly Lord Kitchener no longer took 
counsel of facts, but of his horror of the 
trench warfare in France. 


The preparations at the Alexandrian 
base need not detain us, for the confusion 
and delay were probably inevitable in any 
large British military enterprise of that 
date. The Turks made good use of the 
respite. General Hamilton asked for a 
brigade of Gurkhas to make up for the 
absence of the normal ten per cent. over 
paper strength and was refused. The 
Gurkhas, as it turned out, would have 
assured the success of the first assault. 
On April 25 the attack was launched in 
the form of an enveloping movement 
about the toe of Gallipoli. The only 
alternative, an attack by the full force at 
Suvla Bay, twenty miles up the back of 
the peninsula, had been rejected because 
of difficulties of supply. 

Before considering the actual strategic 
plan, certain especial difficulties should 
be noted. Under ordinary conditions of 
battle it is hard to arrest any large 
movement that has been started. Under 
the conditions of a landing, change is 
virtually impossible. This means that 
strategic reserves, always necessary, are 
doubly so in a landing movement. Sir 
Ian actually held out only two battalions 
and so could do nothing to remedy any 
miscarriage of the original plan. Being 
without transportation, he faced the 
grave situation that, should he effect his 
landing, he must detail a third of his 
fighting force to supply, in the zone of 
attack. This again indicated the hold- 
ing out of considerable reserves. Prob- 
ably no commander has ever incurred s0 
irrevocable a hazard on so vast a scale. 

The plan itself was a very complicated 
one—overcomplicated. Four landings 
about a mile apart were to be made at 
the tip of Gallipoli, a small demonstration 
in the left was to be made at Y Beach, 
some four miles up the back, still ten 
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miles further up the back the Anzacs 
were to push their assault to the com- 
manding ridge. The combined assaults 
were to clear at one push within three 
days the lower third of Gallipoli. 
Evidently success depended upon car- 
rying through every one of the six move- 
ments. One, the flanking movement at 
Y Beach, broke down utterly. Incon- 
ceivably Sir Ian, out of delicate consid- 
eration for his field general, refused to 
arrest the disaster. More strangely yet, 
the commander responsible for ordering 
the retreat from Y Beach was never 
brought to court-martial. This was the 
essential movement. Three of the land- 
ings at the toe went through admirably, 
but at Sedd el Bahr the troops were 
checked for two days and slaughtered on 
the beach. Effective flanking movements 
would have made this assault superfluous, 
and adequate information would have 
prevented its being undertaken. In the 
light of what happened, the distant as- 
sault by the Anzacs was a grievous and 
irretrievable error. That superb force 
was promptly contained and rendered 
strategically useless for a matter of four 
agonized months. Had enough Anzacs 
been thrown on Y Beach to make good 
the landing, and the rest, held in re- 
serve, been used to reinforce the troops 
on the tip, the Heights of Achi Baba 
must have been taken by storm within 
three days. That would have given pos- 
session of the lower seven miles of Gal- 
lipoli, would have opened a way by so 
much for the ships, would have sorely 
shaken the Turkish morale, and finally 
was all that was humanly possible for 
the force in hand to achieve. For sub- 
sequent trench operations it would have 
given an admirable jumping-off place. 
Prompt reinforcements to the amount of 
the original force were necessary to take 
the peninsula, and only slight and tardy 
reinforcements were at hand. The whole 
impossible situation conspired to make 
the commander-in-chief undertake the 
impossible. The attempt brought un- 
dying glory to the British arms, but from 
the point of view of military history it 
must be regarded less as war than as 
a sporting adventure on a gigantic scale. 
Since General Hamilton’s instructions 
called for a dash in full force, every 
consideration pointed to Suvla Bay as the 
place. There such a mishap as losing the 
Australasian forces was impossible. 
Failure would have been less disastrous, 
and success would have been definitive. 
The fact that Suvla was chosen as the 
place to redeem the original mishap is 
pretty sure evidence that it was the spot 
to strike originally. Wisdom of hind- 
sight, all this. Yet a commander must 
consider alternatives, and any alternative 
short of quick repulse was better than 
the grilling which the force actually took 
for six months as it clung heroically to 
the infected rim of Gallipoli. 


Selected Dodd, Mead Books 





FOR BETTER, 
FOR WORSE 


By W. B. Maxwell 


An outstanding success of the 
season. 

“A powerful, dramatic novel.’ 
Phila. Ledger. “It is a al. 
worked-out story and the char- 
acters are all sharply drawn.”— 
Brocklyn Eagle. 4 “Intensely 
interesting from beginning to end.” 
—New York Times. 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


By Alexandre Dumas 


With 16 full-page illustrations in 
full color. 

A thoroughly revised translation 
was undertaken for this edition. 
The illustrations are spirited and 
strong in coloring, as befits the 
author’s style, and they reproduce 
most successfully the atmosphere 
of his story. 


IN THE TRACKS 
OF THE TRADES 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman’s alluring and vivid 
description of the natives and 
islands of the Enchanted Marquesas 
and other South Sea Islands, and 
the humorous and vivid stories of 
his adventures, will be of absorb- 
ing interest to all lovers of really 
good travel books. The many illus- 
trations are an attractive feature 
f the book. With 48 illustrations. 

$5.00 


WINNING FOOTBALL . 


By William W. Roper 


Princeton’s famous coach, 
teams defeated Yale 
1920 and tied Harvard, in_ this 
volume gives away some of his 
secrets and talks modern football 
in a way to hold any lover of the 
game spell-bound As a gift for 
a man this book speaks for itself. 
Illustrations from photographs 

$2.00 


whose 
in 1919 and 


TALKS TO 
WRITERS 


By Lafcadio Hearn 


Auther of “Interpretations of 
Literature,” etc. 

This volume brings together, 
from his lectures, Lafcadio Hearn’s 
remarks on the art of writing. 
Hearn’s ideas about writing were 
not the ideas of a theorist, but of 
one who practiced the art. He 
discusses his subject with the sym- 
pathy and full knowledge of a 
good workman expert in his craft. 

$2.00 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
RECENT POETRY 


Compiled by L. D’O. Walters 


The poets include: Hilaire Belloc, 
Rupert Brooke, G. K. Chesterton, 
Walter de la Mare, John Drink- 
water, Ralph Hodgson, John Mase- 
field, Alice Meynell, Harold Mon- 
ro, Mrs. Naidu, James Stephens, 
Sir William Watson, W. B. Yeats, 
and many others whose work has 
brought them into ee - 

# 





WEST WIND DRIFT 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of “Graustark,” etc. 

The romantic story of the ship- 
wreck of a great modern liner on 
an uninhabited island, where the 
survivors built homes, established 
a government, created laws and en- 
forced them and kept the fires of 
courage burning through the years 
that followed. $2.00 


LORNA DOONE. 
By R. D. Blackmore 


With 16 full-page illustrations in 
full color. 

This great idyll of the Devon 
moors has hitherto lacked the ideal 
illustrator, and it has been a mat- 
ter for much surprise that it should 
not have inspired pictures as out- 
standing as the book itself. In this 
beautiful edition the need has been 
met and the result leaves nothing 
to be desired. $3.00 





These titles repre- 
sent only a selec- 
tion from our list of 
new books. Write 
for our descriptive 
Announcement List 











TYLTYL 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
THE BLUE BIRD has been 
called a fairy tale for children so 
profoundly true as to deserve the 
attention of philosophers. And the 
same is true of the beautiful drama, 
THE BETROTHAL, a sequel to 
THE BLUE BIRD, from which 
this delightful tale for children is 
taken. With illustrations in color. 
Boxed, $5.00 


ADVENTURES IN 
SOUTHERN SEAS 


By George Forbes 
A romance of the early days of 
exploration, discovery and adven- 
ture. For his material the author 
has gone to the narratives of the 
early explorers, Spanish, Dutch, 
French and English, and has 
fashioned it into a story of ad- 
ventures that are as amazing as 
the Arabian Nights. 
Illustrated, $1.75 


QUARTER-BACK 
BATES 

By Ralph Henry Barbour 
oan 
Seren? 
THE CHILDREN’S 
BLUE BIRD 


By Georgette LeBlanc 


A new edition of this popular 
favorite at a reduced price. 
Illustrated, $1.75 


A BROWNIE 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By Charlotte B. Herr 


The diverting adventures of a 
Brownie who was cast ashore on a 
desert isle. Illustrations in color. 

$2.00 


fun and 
hard 
school. 


friendships, the 
sport of life in a 
Illustrated, $1.75 

















THE INEVITABLE 


By Louis Couperus 


A modern novel of cosmopolitan 
life in which this talented Dutch 
novelist has equalled, if not sur- 
passed, any story he has yet pro- 
duced. Masterly delineation of 
character, and a delicate handling 
of moods and lights and shadows 
make this a story of high artistic 
excellence. $2.0 


SOME 
BRITISH BALLADS 


With 16 full-page mounted plates 
in color and numerous black and 
white drawings by ARTHUR 
RAcKHAM, 


No more effective inspiration for 
the gifted brush of Arthur Rack- 
ham could be found than these 
popular old ballads. Handsomely 
printed and bound, this magnifi- 
cent work should appeal to all. 

Boxed, $5.00 


A SPRING WALK 
IN PROVENCE 


By Archibald Marshall 


Journeying not in the manner of 
the conventional tourist, but walk- 
ing leisurely — unobtrusively, 
Mr. Marshall, the popular English 
novelist, took his way along the 
old Roman roads, modern motor 
drives and wild mountain paths. 
The story of his Py is delight- 
fully told. With illustrations. 

$3.50 


A BOOK OF 
THE SEVERN 


By A. G. Bradley 


This book deals with the beauti- 
ful landscape, Welsh and English, 
through which the Severn flows, 
and the historic towns upon its 
banks. It is written in an easy, 
readable style from the standpoint 
of a leisurely but scholarly way- 
farer. With 16 illustrations in 
colcr. $5.00 


THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 


By Edwin W. Morse 


An extremely interesting biog- 
raphy of one of the foremost 
American publicists of recent times 
based largely upon his voluminous 
correspondence with such leaders 
of thought as Howells, Stedman, 
Eggleston, Burroughs, van Dyke, 
Bigelow, and others. 

Iilustrated, $3.00 


STUDIES OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
POETS 


By Mary C. Sturgeon 
New, Revised Edition. 


Interesting studies of interesting 
oets, many of whom are rebels 
oth in thought and in the tech- 
nique of their work and of whom 
much has been heard in the criti- 
cism of modern poetry. $2.50 
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for gifts 





One of the 


Jorty-fve 
drawings of 
Walter Jack 
Duncan, in 
“*Pipefuls.’ 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
PIPEFULS 


N ORLEY’S latest, and as full as ever of 
jollity and cheerful views of life. 
Net, $2.00 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIMS 
THE VICTORY AT SEA 


HIS is the first complete and authentic 
story of our naval activities during the 
war, by the man best fitted to tell it. Writ- 
ten in collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick. 


Net, $5.00 
WILLIAM McFEE 


CAPTAIN MACEDOINE’S 
DAUGHTER 

HE story of Captain Macedoine’s daugh- 

ter, beautiful enough to be used as a 
lure in a gigantic swindle, and fine enough to 
rise above it. A worthy successor to 
“Aliens” and “Casuals of the Sea.” 

Net, $1.90 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
THE ROSE DAWN 


A STORY of the day before yesterday in 

California, completing, with “Gold” 
and “The Gray Dawn,” a powerful series of 
novels using the colorful, swiftly changing 
life of the Southwest for a background. 


Net, $1.90 
FRANK DILNOT 
ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


A COMPLETE picture of England, since 
the war, is the best clue to the Inter- 
national situation. Frank Dilnot, familiar 
with both England and America, gives it in 
this important book. Net, $3.00 


E. R. TURNER, Ph.D. 

EUROPE, 1873-1920 

UROPrEAN history in the last epoch has 
been world history. Events of the last 

decade have made necessary a new interpre- 


tation. This book ably and brilliantly fulfils 
this need. Net, $3.50 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY {2 PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN city 9 NEW YORK 


For the failure of the attack at Suvla 
in August Sir Ian seems in no way re- 
sponsible. They sent him green troops, 
all they had, and two, out of three, un- 
enterprising corps commanders. It is 
what this inferior force achieved against 
a well-prepared foe that convinced us 
that an attack at Suvla by the first mag- 
nificent force must have carried through 
to the heights and victory. 

Of General Hamilton’s virtually aban- 
doned position it is painful to speak and 
unnecessary. Never willing to admit its 
miscalculation, the War Office dilly- 
dallied while his men perished in swarms 
under unceasing fire or festered away 
under the ceaseless annoyance of fever- 
bearing flies. Meanwhile the War Office 
planned to redeem the madness of Gal- 
lipoli by the folly of Salonika. Anything 
rather than admit the ugly fact of the 
western deadlock. All the time enough 
troops to carry the Gallipoli enterprise 
through were idly safeguarding England 
from a quite imaginary danger of in- 
vasion. 

It is pleasant to turn from this picture 
of incompetence to Sir Ian’s vivid pages. 
He sees the Inflexible sinking with the 
crew standing at stations at attention 
and moralizes: 

Ten thousand years of peace would fail to 
produce a spectacle of so great virtue. Once 
in a generation the mysterious wish for war 
passes through the people. Their instinct tells 
them there is no other way of progress and of 
escape from habits that no longer fit them. 

He sees the Australians scrambling up 
under bitter fire. 

Even with our glasses they did not look much 
bigger than ants. God, one would think, can 
not see them at all or He would put a stop to 
this sort of panorama altogether. And yet, it 
would be a pity if He missed it, for these fel- 
lows have been worth the making. 

Over and over again, and always with 
eloquence increasing with despair, he re- 
cites the credo of an ‘“‘Easterner.” 

Victory by killing Germans is a barbarous 
notion and a savage method. <A thrust with 
small forces at a weak spot to bring the enemy 
to their knees by loss of provinces, resources, 
and prestige is an artistic idea and a scientific 
stroke; the one calls for a cudgel blow, the 
other for rapier play. 

We take it for granted that we have to push 
in France and Flanders, that we have to ex- 
haust ourselves in forcing the invaders back 
over their frontier. Whereas, content to hold 
them there, we might push wherever else we 
wished. 

Of this artistic conception, shared by 
Lord Kitchener, a sensitive amateur of 
porcelains; Winston Churchill, a talented 
amateur painter; and Sir Ian Hamilton, 
emphatically an artist in words, we need 
only say that it is as correct in pure 
theory as it was incompatible with the 
facts of 1915. An army that merely 
holds for long, breaks. Could sufficient 
men have been assigned to Gallipoli, ade- 
quate munitions were not available with- 
out imperiling the Channel Ports. In 
short, there never were means to effect 
an end in itself so desirable. 


One glimpses in this book not a great 
general, but a great soldier and gentle- 
man. No figure of the war seems more 
completely in the British military tradi- 
tion, and his name is imperishably asso- 
ciated with one of those disasters which 
are its glories. He writes, after survey- 
ing the Turkish works on the morrow 
of the first rush, and the whole spirit 
of the man is in the words: 

The more I look, the more do I marvel at 
the invincible spirit of the British soldier, 
Nothing is impossible to him; no General 
knows what he can do till he tries. Therefore, 
he, the British General, must always try; must 
never listen to the rule-of-thumb advisers who 
seek to chain down adventure to precedent. 

Evidently this is not the scientific con- 
ception of warfare. At least the senti- 
ment was worthy of a scene where mod- 
ern valor had done the impossible in 
sight of the windy plains of Ilion. 


Two Centuries and a Half 
of Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE FROM BETTERTON TO IRVING. By 
George C. D. Odell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HESE two volumes present the his- 
tory of Shakespeare’s plays on the 
stage for two centuries and a half, with 
the changes in the plays and in the 
methods of giving them, and with the 
progress of their scenic arrangements. 
The plan throughout is well conceived 
and clearly organizes a vast mass of ma- 
terial. For each period it involves an 
account of the theatres, the plays, and 
their staging. The volumes are sumptu- 
ous with illustrations. They are all illu- 
minating for their documentary evidence 
and seem in no instance selected for mere 
embellishment. Their wide range alone 
would prepare the reader for the sunny 
and judicious spirit of an author who 
has nothing to exploit but the facts, in 
the discovery of which Hogarth’s “Stroll- 
ing Actresses Dressing in a Barn” is 
equally important with Webb’s drawings 
for the Siege of Rhodes presented in 
1656. The first volume is rather a his- 
tory of the slow growth of the English 
stage from Betterton to Garrick, with 
some special reference to Shakespeare 
performances; the second reaches the 
period where authentic statements may 
be made about the staging of Shake- 
speare without the necessity of exhaustive 
study of evidence furnished by other 
plays and by contemporary documents. 
One’s first emotion upon emerging 
from this massive account is that of pro- 
found gratitude to the author. The re- 
viewer is oppressed by the inability of 
any review to do mere justice to the 
endless study which has preceded the 
writing. What pounds and pounds of 
unproductive tedious reading—of plays, 
play-bills, books, magazines, newspapers 
—to yield each tiny grain of evidence! 
By intention, Professor Odell has fortu- 
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nately dispensed with all the unseemly 
placarding of his excavations in which 
so many similar books not unnaturally 


delight. And he has, by temperament 
one suspects, disposed of the manner of 
scholarship also. There is here, amply 
documented as the volumes are, no 
parade of scholarship. Throughout, in- 
deed, flickers a mild and even wistful 
humor almost imploring the reader not 
to feel in the presence of pedantry; and 
at himself, when pedantry is unavoidable, 
he pokes a playful petulance. One’s sec- 
ond emotion is gratitude that all this is 
done so completely and so impartially 
that it will never have to be done again. 
Indispensable are these two volumes to 
special students and to lovers of the stage. 
They supply much that, in a trail often 
traversed, has never been supplied be- 
fore; and with the light touch of a 
scholar who gives you the rare feeling 
that life is more than scholarship, and 
who seeks as much variety in presenta- 
tion as the subject affords. But the fas- 
cination bred of the reader’s hobby and 
the author’s forbearance, is hardly dur- 
able enough to survive the phalanx of 
Lilliputian evidence, the monotonous 
minutiea which the intention of the vol- 
umes makes necessary. 

Most of this concerns the first century 
and a half of stage production. The 
narrative impresses one with the acute 
and senseless conservatism of the Eng- 
lish stage. Until late in the nineteenth 
century, perhaps its most unimpeded 
and definite line of progression was the 
steady advance of the opening hour from 
three to eight o’clock. (In this connec- 
tion let the reviewer pause long enough 
to note that the Haymarket in 1705 was 
financed by persons of quality, and too 
spacious to be practical. “What,” cries 
Cibber, “could their vast columns and 
gilded cornices avail when scarce one 
word in ten could be distinctly heard?’’). 
The stage of the second Drury Lane pro- 
jected seventeen feet of apron into the 
audience and offered no radical departure 
from the Elizabethan platform. For gen- 
erations, the naive scenic adornment was 
simply a pictured background; the actors 
still walked out upon the stage rather 
than into the region of the scene. Pros- 
cenium doors persisted well into the nine- 
teenth century, and though at first only 
two seem to have been used for ordi- 
nary entrances and exits, four were pos- 
sible. Above these were the Elizabethan 
windows used in the action. Thus the 
employment of the Shakespearean inner 
and outer stage was continued, the apron 
being the outer one with a series of 
painted flats to be withdrawn one after 
the other, instead of the one Elizabethan 
curtain before the inner alcove. A box- 
set without a ceiling might also be placed 
in the back of the deep stage, in turn to 
open for the final background. All these 
changes occurred with the actors on the 
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Author of “A Gentle Cynic: Being the Book of Ecclesiates,” etc., etc. 
“A noble book—all men’s book,” wrote Carlyle; yet, the soul, the beauty, and the living fire 
of it hidden behind a veil of conflicting interpretations! A tragedy we might liken to a 
temple of exquisite beauty buried among the wind-blown sands of time. It has been for Dr. 
Jastrow, with his rare insight and charm, to bring forth into the light of understanding 
this most glorious of poems. His new interpretation and translation of the original master- 
piece has given us a work that is not only grandly conceived, but possesses also the gripping 
power of a strong novel. With frontispiece reproduction of William Blake’s “When the 
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NO DEFENCE GILBERT PARKER’S GREAT ROMANCE 
“Has dramatic situations and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and plantation 
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SEEING THE FAR WEST 3y JOHN T. FARIS 
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By KARLE WILSON BAKER. The fanciful story of 
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O WHEN BUFFALO RAN. 

By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. A story of 
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Indian. Illustrated $2.50 
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stage, stepping into one picture after 
the other; and all in sight of the audi- 
ence, though noise and blinding lights 
were often used to distract attention. “It 
is extraordinary,” comments Professor 
Odell, “that no one ever thought of the 
simple expedient of dropping the front 
curtain.” This was not done until Gar- 
rick’s day, with the innovation of a 
painted act-drop for the time-honored 
green baize. The stock costumes were 
proverbially shabby. As in Shake- 
speare’s day, they were always of the con- 
temporary period, and made no attempt 
at accuracy save in minor concessions to 
Rome and the Orient. Shakespeare 
would have been not at all distressed by 
Garrick’s dressing Hamlet like a clergy- 
man around the corner. Spectators, too, 
still sat upon and roamed round the 
stage; and in Cibber’s régime a grena- 
dier stood at each proscenium door to 
quell the riot which this custom had 
been known to provoke. Only the great 
Garrick had power enough to banish the 
intruders from the stage. He introduced 
also a new system of lighting (though 
not the foots he has been generally cred- 
ited with). These lights smelled too 
much of the lamp, said one rogue who 
preferred candles, so long as it was not 
his shoulders they dripped upon. John 
Kemble was the first great producer of 
Shakespeare, and Charles Kemble was 
the first to stage an historical play with 
any effort at accuracy. He and Macready 
gave the utmost attention to authentic 
scene and costume. Kean began to 
swamp the bard with tons of archeology, 
and Irving and Tree carried to the high- 
est perfection of taste and gorgeousness 
the now-established custom of special 
production for a Shakespeare play. 

The outstanding Shakespearean fact 
which the book reveals is that from the 
Restoration onward until well into the 
nineteenth century Shakespeare was al- 
tered according to the whim of the 
adapter or the passing fashion, and that 
even “restoring Shakespeare” meant act- 
ing as much or as little of him as the 
management desired. Though Davenant, 
sometimes called Shakespeare’s illegiti- 
mate son, made a stage version of ‘““Ham- 
let” characterized only by omissions and 
differing little from the modern version, 
in a short while he was combining 
“Measure for Measure” and “Much Ado” 
into a villainous hash. His atrocious 
“Macbeth” kept the stage until Garrick, 
and his double-ring “Tempest” drove 
Shakespeare’s out until John Kemble. 
Tate’s happy-ending “Lear” was the only 
version acted for a century and a half. 
By 1700 Verbruggen in an epilogue ap- 
peared as Shakespeare’s ghost and 
begged to be mangled no more, yet 
Landsdowne’s “Jew of Venice” lived for 
forty years. In the prologue Lands- 
downe admitted that his faultless hand 
had improved the first rude sketches. As 
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this prologue was also spoken by Shake- 
speare’s ghost, Professor Odell observes 
jit seems like seething the kid in his 
mother’s milk. All the adapters, he con- 
cludes, kissed him ere they killed him, 
and the hand which poured the libation 
was ready with knife and scissors. The 
path of alteration moves steadily down- 
ward until Garrick. In general, it was 
dictated by a desire to make room for 
spectacle. The managers of the time 
might have felt as did Boucicault when 
he saw (in Colleen Bawn, was it?) that 
several yards of blue cambric at the 
mouth of a sea-cave drew a greater audi- 
ence than the most careful play that he 
had ever written. But while Garrick 
was the first to shear away the accumu- 
lated exigencies in certain cases, no one 
could have been a greater sinner in 
others. Four plays he converted into 
operatic spectacles. And in one instance 
where he planned “to spill no drop of 
that immortal man,” he lopped off three 
acts at a cleave. John Kemble continued 
to play many older versions, and sliced 
them and pieced at his pleasure. Ma- 
cready liberated Shakespeare at last from 
every adapter except Cibber in “Richard 
III,” and Garrick in the “Shrew” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Phelps followed 
him in the not always kindly work of 
pure ablution, and the later versions re- 
arranged at will, but employed no word 
which was not the master’s. 

Professor Odell makes some inspired 
conjectures. Otway’s amazing compila- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet” and “Marius” 
may have sprung from his desire for 
an analogy to contemporary partisan 
troubles. This desire entirely dictated, 
he thinks, the choice of the few plays of 
Shakespeare in garbled versions which 
held the stage during the period, since 
all of them warned against civil strife. 
Other cautious inferences he makes 
where evidence is lacking, and all seem 
well grounded. It is particularly pleas- 
ant to note that he, recognizing the the- 
atre as a democratic art, is not so scan- 
dalized by the adaptations as have been 
other scholars. He is fair enough to 
admit that some of the plays, as in Shad- 
well’s “Timon” and even Dryden’s “Troi- 
lus,” were bettered; and to own besides 
that adaptation might have been the only 
means of presenting Shakespeare to friv- 
olous or tasteless audiences. But while 
this extended investigation punctures 
some traditions, he assumes at all times 
the most mossy of them all. “Just as 
the purifying process of restoration be- 
gan,” he says, “the great actors ceased.” 
In such historical reviews of the stage 
greatness always recedes as the account 
gets to date. One is tempted to ask 
why, unless it be on the principle that 
distance alone converts a dead politician 
Into a statesman. The proof of the 
reatness of these actors rests solely on 
contemporary testimony, and the re- 


viewer refuses to believe that a man con- 
tent with such grotesque incongruities of 
stage management as Garrick was the 
greatest of our actors because his con- 
temporaries exhausted language in say- 
ing so. One wonders, for instance, if 
William Winter’s ponderous rhapsodies 
over Richard Mansfield were the true rec- 
ord of his sensations as much as a glori- 
ous romping about in a roomy vocabu- 
lary. One need not be skeptical of 
Garrick’s physical vitality or magnetism, 
but great acting is also a matter of in- 
telligence. If we do all other things on 
the stage so much better, why not occa- 
sionally the acting also? One of the 
proofs of Garrick’s greatness as a 
Shakespearean, Professor Odell implies 
from the fact that the “second raters,” 
Macready, Phelps, Charles Kean, Irving, 
and Tree invested Shakespeare with a 
scenic splendor which Garrick showered 
only on trumpery plays. The reasoning 
is difficult to follow. By and by, some 
historian of the stage will have courage 
enough to make another inspired guess 
founded on the evidence at hand— 
namely, that if his contemporaries ex- 
hausted rhetoric in praise of Garrick’s 
tawdry processions and stage decora- 
tions, perhaps his acting was not all they 
cracked it up to be. But, as Professor 
Odell might say, and does so often in 
this winnowed labor of a life-time, “Why 
goon?” O actors, O heresy, O anything 
of nothing first create. 
ALGERNON TASSIN 


A Javanese Reformer 


LETTERS OF A JAVANESE Princess. By Raden 
Adjeng Kartini. Translated from the 
original Dutch by Agnes Louise Sym- 


mers with an introduction by Louis Cou- 
perus. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

S a princess more likely, in this demo- 
cratic country, to attract the attention 

of the multitude for her outpourings 
than an ordinary human being? Would 
the letters of a Java “‘girl’’ not have been 
worth the publisher’s while to produce? 
Only on the assumption that a deference 
to the vulgar respect for noble birth 
made this edition commercially possible 
can the translator be excused for the 
choice of a title which she knows that 
the writer of these letters would have 
disclaimed. “Am I a princess?” she 
expostulates with one of her friends. 
“No more than you yourself are one. I 
think there is nothing more commonplace 
than those people who allow themselves 
to depend upon their so-called ‘high 
birth’.” There is a lack of piety in in- 
troducing Kartini to the American reader 
by the advertisement of that claim to 
distinction which she herself despised as 
commonplace. All advertisement was 
hateful to her modest nature. She was 
tormented by the thought that the Dutch 
papers would not have printed her con- 
tributions if they had not come from a 
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“One of the best novels of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” is William Lyon Phelps’ comment on 
The Age of Innocence 

By EDITH WHARTON 


A book that is an important contribution to 


American literature in its mastery of style and 
characterization. Each page awakens authentic 
recognition of its splendid qualities. $2.00 net 


Miss Lulu Bett 
By ZONA GALE 


Another novel that stands out as a picture of 
American life that will have a place in our litera- 
ture. This tale of the sudden flowering of hap- 
piness in a drab life in small-town surroundings 
is told with imagination and art. $1.75 net 


Memoirs of the 


Empress Eugenie 
By COMTE FLEURY 


Indisputably the outstanding biography of the year. 
The authentic and intimate life story of a most 
romantic historical figure. Two vols. 1050 pages. 

$7.50 net 


The Adventurous Lady 
By J. C. SNAITH 


A delightful social comedy in which a young lady 
of title experiences some rather amazing adven- 
tures when she elects to masquerade as a governess 


$2.00 net 
The Parts Men Play 
By A. BEVERLEY BAXTER 


A powerful story of the parasitic, purposeless social 
set that dares to play with life. ‘“‘A second ‘Mr. 


Britling,’’’ says the London Standard. $2.00 net 
Recreations of a 
Psychologist 
By G. STANLEY HALL 

A notable collection of unusual stories, sketches 

and reminiscences by a distinguished writer and 

thinker. $2.50 net 
Lucinda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


One of the best novels Anthony Hope has ever 
written. In literary quality and imaginative ex- 
cellence it ranks with his “The Prisoner of Zenda.’” 


$2.00 net 
Children in the Mist 
By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


A brilliant study of the colored race from eman- 
cipation down to the present day, set forth in 
fascinating fiction that fairly blazes with this 
author’s fine genius. $1.75 net 


Pengard Awake 
By RALPH STRAUS 


A novel of dual personality that ranks with ‘‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” A mystery story that 
makes the merging of two human souls appear 
entirely credible. $2.00 net 


Belgium 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


A final, definitive history of Belgium’s martyrdom 
based on accurate notes taken day by day. A per- 
sonal memoir of a man who was, after the king, 
the greatest figure in all Belgium during the Ger- 
man occupation. Two vols. $10.00 net 


Contemporary French 
Politics 
By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


A vividly illuminating and intensely interesting 
portrayal of the political life of the present time 
and currents of opinion in France. $3.50 net 


At All Booksellers 
These are Appleton Books 


Send for complete catalog of 
new Appleton publications 


D. APPLETON & CO., 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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NEW 
CROWELL 


BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT. New 


edition revised by Henry Campbell Black, 
Editor, Constitutional Review. Net $1.25 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
3y VICTOR DURUY. Edited by J. F. 


Jameson. Revised up to the present year by 
Mabell S. C. Smith. Net $3.50 


CONCENTRATION 
By CHRISTIAN D. LARSON. An 


essay packed full of good counsel, by the 
author of “Poise and Power.’ et $1.00 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE | 
STORIES 
Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


Short masterpieces of mystery and adven- 
ture by world-famous authors et $1.50 


THE WORLD BEYOND 
Edited by JUSTIN H. MOORE. Selec- 


tions from Oriental and primitive writings 
showing interesting parallels to Biblical teach- 
ings. Net $1.50 


YOU CAN, BUT WILL YOU? 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. A 


trumpet-call to action by this foremost writer 
on success. Net $2.00 


JUVENILES 


BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SEA FIGHTS 
By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. 


From the Spanish Armada to the World War. 
Copiously illustrated. Net $1.75 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
OWN BOOK 
By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. An 





entertaining and useful book telling how our 
government is run —its departments, etc. 
Illustrated. Net $1.75 


SWISS FAIRY TALES 
By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. Charming 


stories of the fairies and elves who dwell 
among the Alps. Illustrated in color. Net $1.75 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION 


By INEZ N. McFEE. Stories of David 
Balfour, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, 
Jim Davies, and others. Illustrated. Net $1.75 


GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 

By INEZ N. McFEE. Stories of Little 
Dorrit, Maggie Tulliver, Eppie Marner, 
Cosette the French girl, and others.  Illus- 
trated. Net $1.75 

JANE AND THE OWL 

By GENE STONE. A fantastic fairy 
tale of Western flavor. “Sage Brush Stories.” 
Illustrated in color. Net $1.50 


COUSIN NANCY AND 
THE LEES OF CLIFFORD 
By GENE STONE. The story of a re- 


sourceful Western family of girls and one 
boy. Illustrated in coler. Net $1.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
Publishers : : NEW YORK 











real Javanese girl. Why are they eager 
to print them, she asks. Only “for the 
advertisement. Letters from a true 
daughter of the Orient, thoughts from 
such a half-wild creature, written by her- 
self in a European language, how inter- 
esting! . . Oh, there are people who 
think that only the interesting is de- 
sirable.” 

Kartini never wrote to arouse an in- 
terest in her own person. She had a 
message to convey to the Hollanders on 
behalf of her own people, an appeal for 
their support in her attempt to raise the 
Javanese woman to a higher intellectual 
and moral level. Not an artist, a re- 
former she wanted to be, and her writing 
was never more to her than a means to 
an end. But the fervor of the reformer 
in her lent a passionate beauty to all that 
she wrote, thus enlisting her as a literary 
artist in the service of her own move- 
ment. 

She sprang from a race keenly sensi- 
tive to beauty. The people of Japara are 
an unschooled lot, but music comes well- 
ing from their lips. They can not read, 
but they understand the mystic lan- 
guage of the gamelan, the native Java- 
nese orchestra. “It is like no other song 
—no melody, each note is so soft, so 
tender, so vaguely thrilling, so changing 
—but ah! how compelling, how bitterly 
beautiful: that is not tinkling of glass, 
of copper, of wood; it is the voices of 
men’s souls that speak to me; now they 
are complaining, now sighing, and now 
merrily laughing.” Poetry in Java is the 
common gift of all. The least, the very 
humblest, Javanese is a poet born. Give 
out a subject at random, and a simple 
tiller of the soil will immediately make 
a rhyme that charms and astonishes by 
its grace. And as to the art of painting, 
it is a mode of expression as natural 
to them as the gift of speech. Little 
urchins, buffalo boys, draw excellent 
wajangs, the marionettes of the native 
stage. “The wall behind our house is 
always covered with wajang figures. All 
the bridge supports erected to-day are 
covered with them to-morrow, drawn 
with charcoal or with a little piece of 
soapstone by naked, dirty little apes. 
Favored land, our Japara!” 

But also hapless land, in that the na- 
tive’s indolence leaves those favors un- 
developed. Ignorance, sloth, superstition, 
and the tenacious survival of traditions 
that impede all development are the 
curses of Java. “We are not giving bat- 
tle to men, but to old moss-grown edicts 
and conventions that are not worthy of 
the Javanese of the future, that future 
of which we, and a few others, are the 
forerunners.” Thus she describes her 
self-assumed task. Deep mental suffer- 
ing to herself and those dearest to her 
was the price she had to pay for its ac- 
complishment, and admirable is the girl’s 
moral courage which, braving the dis- 


approval of her equals in life and the 
agony which the sorrow she caused her 
parents made her suffer, enabled her to 
persist in what she knew to be her duty, 
The ideal Javanese girl of her station in 
life is silent and expressionless as a 
wooden doll, speaking only when it is 
necessary, and then with a little whis- 
pering voice; she must walk slowly like 
a snail, laugh silently without opening 
her lips; it is unseemly for her to show 
her teeth. She must never be seen be- 
fore her marriage, she is a prisoner 
within the confines of the Kaboopatin, as 
the high-walled Regent’s palaces are 
called. Obedience to this age-old eti- 
quette is with the Javanese a matter of 
course, as much a natural part of their 
daily conduct as the taking of food at 
the set times of the day. Even Kartini, 
who revolted against it and chose the 
emancipation of the Javanese woman for 
her aim in life, could never free herself 
completely from the shackles of native 
convention. “I should not be disturbed 
in the least if I were alone in a room 
filled with European gentlemen. But I 
can think of nothing that could make me, 
under any possible circumstances, receive 
alone even one well-born Javanese young 
man who was unmarried.” 

How, against an opposition firm like 
a rock built up by the conduct of pre- 
ceding generations, Kartini, with no 
other support than from her Dutch 
friends, was able to force open the prison 
doors for herself and her fellow-sufferers 
of Java is the main theme of these let- 
ters, which Miss Symmers had the happy 
thought of translating from the Dutch. 
They are an eloquent testimony to the 
beneficent influence which European 
guardians of Oriental peoples may exert 
upon their charges. This book by one 
who spoke from the full knowledge of 
her people’s needs must make those read- 
ers ponder who thoughtlessly join in the 
cry for self-determination in Asia. Kar- 
tini was not one of those deracinated 
souls who, having severed themselves 
from their native surroundings, live in 
blind admiration of everything foreign. 
As a young girl of twenty, in the first 
enthusiasm of youth, she was in danger 
of losing contact with her own people. 
“T can truly say that in my thoughts and 
sympathies I do not belong to the In- 
dian world,” she wrote in the letter with 
which the book opens. But the wisdom 
of her Dutch friends saved her from 
failure. They made her see that, if she 
went to Holland, she would endanger 
her own cause. “If the people do not 
like to trust their daughters to Euro- 
pean women, how much less would they 
be willing to trust them to those who 
were worse in their eyes, Javanese turned 
European.” She admitted the point and 
never left her island. That was three 
years after her early disavowal of her 
own Indian world. In that interval she 
had learnt to love it. “It may sound 
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strange,’ she wrote to one of her moth- 
erly friends, “but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact, that you Europeans have taught me 
to love my own land and people. Instead 
of estranging us from our native land, 
our European education has brought us 
nearer to it; has opened our hearts to 
its beauties, and also to the needs of our 
people and to their weaknesses.” 

These words carry the greater weight 
because the writer was not afraid of 
candidly criticizing what struck her as 
bad and ugly in European civilization. 
In her later letters, from one of which 
this tribute is quoted, she sometimes bit- 
terly inveighs against the Dutch. But 
she knew that a nation’s worth must be 
judged by the achievements of its leaders 
and not by the omissions and blunders of 
the rank and file. The men and women 
addressed by Kartini in these letters 
form an élite whose civilizing work out- 
weighs the evil inherent in colonial ex- 
pansion. The white man’s task in Asia 
is not yet finished. The native is begin- 
ning to outgrow his tutelage, but his ad- 
vice and guidance and codéperation he 
will yet need in the new era that is 
upon us. 

Kartini herself was not destined to see 
its dawn. In 1903 she married a native 
regent, an enlightened man fully in sym- 
pathy with her ideas. The later letters 
give a charming picture of her happy 
home. On September 13, 1904, a son was 
born, and four days later Kartini sud- 
denly died. She was physically not 
strong enough for motherhood. But she 
is lovingly remembered as the spiritual 
mother of the new Javanese woman, who, 
thanks to the education and the freedom 
that she won for her, is like a being re- 
born. 


For the Light Reader 


Dovr_e Lire. By Grant Richards. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
THE STRANGENESS OF Noet Carton. By 


William Caine. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Luctnpa. By Anthony Hope. 
D. Appleton & Company. 
N OST “light reading” calls for exces- 

sive complaisance or stupidity in 
the light reader. Either he mustn’t rec- 
Ognize these staple ancient stuffs and 
formulas for a literary nice time, or he 
must pretend that he doesn’t; though 
what he is in for is almost as dead a 
certainty as the vaudeville bill at his fa- 
vorite show-place. Neither manager nor 
publisher pins much faith on the totally 
new “act.” “While the light holds out to 
burn, Fool them with the same old turn;” 
a fresh twist is all it needs to make it 
better than new. “Double Life” has such 
a twist, though one hesitates to wrong 
Mr. Richards, publisher that he is, by the 
imputation of deliberate craft in provid- 
ing it. After all, it is a matter of mood 
rather than contrivance. Gambling and 
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Books for a New World 


THE CENTURY NEW WORLD SERIES 


The Workers at War 
By Frank J. Warne 


“Includes many fresh ideas.”—Boston Transcript. “Valuable as a sum- 
mary of governmental labor policies during the war, as a record of the 
achievements of labor and the effect of autocratic control on the wage 
earner and consumer.”—The Survey. “Pretty strong doctrine.”—The 
Nation. $3.00. 


The New World of Science 
Robert M. Yerkes, Editor 


“The people should be glad of this book. It gives in one volume that 
which has only appeared at intervals in scientific journals inaccessible to 
most. "—New York Medical Journal. “Covers the ground with surprising 
range.”"—New York Evening Post. Illustrated. $3.00. 





. . a . . 
Political Systems in Transition 

By Charles G. Fenwick, Ph.D. 
“Questions which are uppermost in the minds of thoughtful men 
and women today are answered clearly by Professor Fenwick.”—Oregonian. 
Traces the changes brought about by the war in the political institutions 
of the great nations and particularly in those of the United States. $3.00 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF CROWDS 


by Everett Dean Martin 


Lecturer in Social Philosophy and Director of the Cooper 
Union Forum of the People’s Institute of New York 





RE you the independent thinker you believe your- 

self to be? Are your actions based on the result 
of your own conclusions or are you influenced by mass 
suggestion? This is a vital question. It affects every- 
one. 


In “The Behavior of Crowds,” Mr. Martin explains the 
“crowd mind,” what it is, how it is formed, how it op- 
erates. He shows how the individual is carried along 
by sheer mental force—a force undreamed of by the 
millions it controls. Read this book. You will enjoy it 
and gain by its revelations. At your bookstore. $2.00 
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Americans Speak 


In the pages of 


Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference 


by C. H. Haskins and R. H. Lorp 


the first book on the Peace Confer- 
ence written by any of the American 
experts at Paris. English, French, 
Danish, and American reviews 
unite in declaring it “impartial, re- 
freshing, brilliantly done.” Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, writing in The 
Geographical Review, says, “These 
two scholars, bred in the spirit of 
research, think and write as men 
seeking to reveal truth. The first 
chapter is entitled Tasks and 
Methods. Its literary style and 
subject matter make it most inter- 
esting to the general reader. Its 
thirty pages are worth more than 
five hundred of any other book on 
the Peace Conference.” 


$3.00 at all bookshops 


Harvard University Press 


7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
19 East 47th St. New York City. 











An Instructive Book is 


A 
GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


Standards of American Legislation 


By Ernest Freunp. Modern social legislation 
is discussed as a corrective measure for 
the shortcomings of the apo of com- 
mon law. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


Unpopular Government in the 
United States 


By Apert M. Kates. 





Presents with great 





clearness and cogency some of the political 
needs of the country, particularly the neces- 
sity of the short ballot. $1.50, postpaid 
$1.65. 

The Financial Organization of 

Society 

By Harotp G. Me x. Indicates the depend- 
ency of me on n industrial society upon 
financial institutions. $4.00, postpaid $4.25. 
Ready Tous ary 1 

Food Pisaning 

By Epwin O. Jorpan. Presents the results of 
a ce rough it tigation into the extent of 

od +poisonit nd articles of food most 


as monly ec nected with food poisoning. 
$1.25, postpaid $1.35. 

A Manual tor Writers 

By J. M. Manty and J. A. Power. Invaluable 


handbook of correct usage in the writing 
of good English. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


Write for our new catalogue 








The University of Chicago Press 
5786 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















racing stories have never been a rarity 
in England; but what Englishman has 
told one with so bland irresponsibility, so 
gay acceptance of his people and situa- 
tions, their morals and their pleasures? 
Mr. Richards makes nothing of the feat, 
seems unaware of it. A reader not fa- 
miliar with his debonair habit may easily 
follow the story almost to the end and 
not believe that Olivia Pemberton is 
really going to be let off without even 
a reprimand from her deceived husband. 
She has led a double life, she has lied 
and gambled recklessly; she has incurred 
the disapproval of her bank manager, 
and the natural Anglo-American upshot 
would be ruin and disgrace. What hap- 
pens is that she and we have a most 
amusing run for our money, make fifty 
thousand pounds or so, and withdraw 
from racing in time to save it. Perhaps 
our husband is only human in a certain 
readiness to forgive and forget. The 
refreshing fact, as we eventually realize, 
is that from beginning to end the movie 
moralities have never been anything 
more than red herrings across our trail 
of innocent joy. 


“The Strangeness of Noel Carton” is 
a new turn: an eccentric comedy with a 
novel and ingenious idea. The hero and 
chronicler is a bored British Johnny who 
has married a rich and disagreeable wo- 
man and seeks recreation in the simul- 
taneous writing of a diary and a novel. 
These records become quaintly mingled 
as time goes on, with effects disconcert- 
ing to our addle-pated chronicler and 
the world in which he gyrates. If any- 
body cared to assure me that this yarn 
and “Double Life” are trash, I shouldn’t 
have the front to dispute him—until he 
had defined the word, at least. Mean- 
while I suspect there is more virtue in 
them than in most of the sour or pre- 
tentious or haphazard documents gravely 
set before us under the name of novel. 
They do what they set out to do; and 
people who are too heavy-minded for 
such entertainment, for story-telling of 
the elder and timeless sort, many easily 
find their account elsewhere. 


“Lucinda” is a romantic comedy of 
higher quality and finish. Anthony 
Hope’s publishers still hold him to “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” on his title-pages, 
though that gentleman probably means 
little more to the newest generation than 
him of Chillon. Librarians please cor- 
rect! The romancer also has marched 
on. His “latest” is worthy of, and rather 
curiously challenges, comparison with 
“Mainwaring,” Mr. Hewlett’s latest. 
Lucinda the fair, at the hour set for her 
marriage to an Englishman of the stodgy, 
possessive type, runs away with Arsenio 
Valdez, a pure-blooded Spaniard bred in 
Italy and educated in England. As the 
bride of the romantic, adventurous Latin 
she finds escape from British respecta- 
bility, but as his wife she is soon dis- 





illusioned. He has been “Monkey Val- 
dez” at Oxford—is, on the whole, more 
imp than cavalier. The best of him is 
for Lucinda, but he can not provide for 
her decently by any sort of honest work. 
His dream is to win a fortune for her 
at Monte Carlo. His tragedy is that be- 
fore success does miraculously arrive (by 
an unexpected channel) she has _ hope- 
lessly ceased to be his. Nothing remains 
for him but a dramatic exit by way of 
suicide. Happily for Lucinda’s peace of 
mind, fate opens another way for his 
disappearance from the scene, and her 
second and true mating drops a placid 
curtain. . A story delightfully told 
for those who like, for a change at least, 
an unexacting theme, a carefully rounded 
action, and a leisurely, allusive, and par- 
enthetic manner. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Three English Verse- Makers 


RicHt Royat. By John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

FLOWERS IN THE Grass (Wiltshire Plainsong). 
By Maurice Hewlett. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

THE JUNK-MAN AND OTHER Poems. By Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

IGHT ROYAL” is a companion- 
piece to “Reynard the Fox.” We 

had not supposed that “Reynard the Fox” 
wanted a companion. We should as soon 
have thought of its wanting a governess 

or lady-reader. “Reynard the Fox,” a 

poem of striking merit, was firmly 

planted on its own feet, and its theme, 
in these liberal days when passports are 
no longer asked of themes, was instantly 
conceded. The rarity of long poems on 
fox-hunts was unperturbing, since after 
all it was not Mr. Masefield’s business 
to be usual, and the breach of custom in 

a sincere man pointed to strength in the 

inner mandate. Now in “Right Royal” 

he has written a second poem—on a 

horse-race this time, not a fox-hunt—in 

which the effect of “Reynard the Fox” 
is served up to us in a shortened and 
weakened form. Somehow one draws 
back. A larger, or at least an unabated, 
inspiration would have been the real ex- 
cuse for duplicating an effect whose sin- 
gleness had been its consummate defense. 
There is a wisdom in avoiding the sites 
of earlier triumphs, partly perhaps for 
the same reason that there is a kind of 
prudence in the opposite course. It is 
wise in poets not to be too prudent. 
There is much, of course, that is Mase- 
fieldian and good in “Right Royal’’—the 
strange inner cry piercing through the 
external tumult, the resistless movement 
flinging itself forward with an avidity 
by which space is not so much traversed 
as consumed, the concrete touches so 
hurried and so meagre, yet so distinct 
against the dizzying, blinding speed. 
Speed, however, has its temptations and 
liabilities. In a hard gallop over rough 
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ground stumbles are inevitable, espe- 
cially if one prefers a stumble to a halt. 
Mr. Masefield writes on page 80: 


I had better catch up, for if I should be last, 
It would kill my poor Emmy to see me come 
past. 


I can not leave Emmy to suffer like that, 
So I'll hurry downhill and then pull on the 
flat. 
The newspaper poet is eclipsed. Mr. 
Masefield can for the moment write as 
he likes with impunity, but the future is 
unbeguiled, and he must face some day 
the coldness of its judgment. No one 
can foresee the exactions of the future. 
It may demand competence even from 
experts. 

Mr. Masefield’s hero is a young idiot 
who has staked his fortune and his mar- 
riage on the victory of a rickety horse 
in a steeplechase. The waste of Mr. 
Masefield’s time, and of our time, which 
becomes precious when spent in his com- 
pany, on gentry of this sort impresses 
one as thriftless. Have we not R. C. 
Cartons enough to take care of our Lord 
Algies? True, Mr. Masefield has been 
generous to his particular Lord Algy, 
has made him not only idiot but poet and 
metaphysician, and has even permitted 
him the exercise of these vocations in the 
actual saddle in the heat of the course. 
When Mr. Masefield mounts a horse, the 
mystic climbs up behind the athlete. His 
race-track, his hunting-field, is as solid 
as Walter Scott’s, yet something in its 
marrow recalls the spectre-hunts of Ger- 
man romanticism. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who.was once 
content to strip the vine and tread the 
grape in the long Dionysia of the Renais- 
sance, shows in his “Flowers in the 
Grass” a disposition to revert to Celtic 
or pre-Celtic centuries on British soil. 
The lyrics on this theme are not many, 
but they color the volume. We are taken 
back to the age of the cromlech or of 
Stonehenge, and the curious fact is the 
entrance into a style, which in prose was 
all flow, suppleness, and curvature, of a 
squareness and firmness reminiscent of 
these structures. The poems have a 
centred and compact solidity, and the 
lighter and more ornamental touches 
have the grace of blossoms on a rampart. 
The spell of this verse—for its spell, if 
austere and peremptory, is unmistakable 
—lies perhaps in the combination of 
something hoar ind stern with some- 
thing bright, beckoning, and seductive. 
Take the two last stanzas on Chesilbury: 

There’s no fear of foeman now, 
Nor of Druid’s knife, 

Nor man to love woman now, 
Nor life to ask life: 

Dust is the bowman now, 
And dust is his wife. 


Now the wind o’er Chesilbury 
Sings day and night, 

The rain chides, the moon rides, 
The flints gleam bright: 

And they saw Chesilbury 

When its walls were white. 


“Chesilbury” is dedicated to Thomas 
Hardy, and Hewlett in this volume re- 
sembles Hardy (the poet) in the handling 
of sexualities with a certain harshness 
on which a certain voluptuousness is 
enshrined. 

The first and best poem in Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s new book is the titular 
poem, “The Ballade of the Junk-man.” 
It is the first time, perhaps, that the bal- 
lade has sunk to the junk-man, or the 
junk-man has risen to the ballade, and 
both rejoice in the encounter. I quote all 
that my space permits: 

The ancient hat, the worn-out shoon, 
The broken-hearted fineries, 

The yellowed news, dead as the moon, 
The rust, the rubbish, and the lees, 
The tarnished trophy, gallantries, 

Gone to the moth—this clouded cane! 

This buckle brave!—for such as these 
The junk-man’s coming down the lane. 

O thou that wooest deep in June, 

Hearken! and thou so fain to seize 
Joy, and to hoard it, la‘> znd soon, 

Thou lord of many iocks and keys, 

Thick lies the dust—though no man sees— 
Upon thy dream; Time sees it plain 

On the bright wings, long ere it flies: 

The junk-man’s coming down the lane. 


Here the tone—the confection of tones— 
is inestimable. First, squalor, that direst 
squalor which is half elegance; then the 
deepening of this note to tragedy by the 
inclusion within its range of the world’s 
richest, and, as we had dared to hope, 
most lasting treasures; then both squalor 





and tragedy alike lifted to the plane of 
comic lyric raciness in the lustihood of 
which we pluck Oblivion by the beard, 
and play with the Fate that jeers at us. 
“The Junk-Man” is roughly and -defi- 
antly concrete. That explains its supe- 
riority to the other poems. These other 
poems are tuneful, graceful, easeful— 
possibly a little too easeful. Our semi- 
articulate race reaps a profit from its 
very dumbness. The mouth is a barrier 
as well as an outlet; Homer was right 
about the épxoc ddovrwv. Thoughts and feel- 
ings are sifted automatically by the 
fact that no thought or feeling that has 
not force enough to surmount an ob- 
stacle can get itself uttered by our in- 
docile mouths. A man consummately 
articulate like Mr. Le Gallienne misses 
this safeguard. With him thought sim- 
ply ripples into speech; the step (in the 
sense of doorstep, not footstep)—the 
step from consciousness to utterance is 
so low that even the little thoughts and 
the half-feelings, the tots and midgets of 
the mind, have no difficulty in crossing 
the barrier. The formative impulse is so 
active and so supple that form no longer 
testifies to substance, as it does in 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, or Keats. Words 
cease to carry their full load of meaning 
and the reader finds a caress where he 
had hoped for a signal or a challenge. 
The caress in Mr. Le Gallienne is worth 
ait O. W. FIRKINS 
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The Run of the Shelves 


T is difficvlt to add to reputations so 
great as that of M. France. (Large 
reputations are the opposite of large for- 
tunes in the fact that the larger they are 
the harder it is to increase them.) “The 
Bride of Corinth and Other Poems and 
Plays” (John Lane), which Wilfrid and 
Emilie Jackson have turned into English, 
is not momentous to its author’s fame 
in England and America. Still its inter- 
est is unquestionable. The most France- 
like thing in the volume, though not the 
first in merit, is “Come What May,” a 
Parisian one-act sketch in which a 
woman, choosing between two men, pre- 
fers the delicate in perfidy to the rude in 
honor. That may be a datum on woman 
—or on M. France. Men are read in 
their reading of women. 

“The Bride of Corinth,” a play in 
verse, extracts a graceful if anemic 
romance from the contact of the stern 
youth of Christianity with the mellow 
old-age of paganism. M. France’s sym- 
pathies are pagan, but, harder than the 
Christian bishop, he dooms to suicide the 
young girl between whom and her pagan 
lover Christianity had interposed its 
bar. The story is touching in a simple 
way, and the boldly sexual Anatole 
France has carefully deleted from the 
original legend all the boldness of its 
sexuality. “The Comedy of a Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” in which Robert 
Edmond Jones first revealed his capaci- 
ties to New York, is a bright, broad farce 
clinging to literature by a thread. A 
judge who has applied to medical adepts 
for the removal of his wife’s dumbness, 
applies to them again for protection from 
the consequences of their success. They 
make him deaf on the cynical theory that 
deafness is no hindrance to a judge. The 
ineptitude of the law is shown more in 
detail in “Crainquebille,” the best of the 
four plays, in which the tale of a cabbage- 
vendor, falsely accused of calling a police- 
man a “bloody copper,” is made the oc- 
casion for a picture of the thoroughfares 
and a satire on the courts. All is simple; 
much is base; a little is human. The 
rogues are only a little less guileless than 
the simpletons, and Crainquebille, the 
leader of the simpletons, is human to the 
core. He belongs to that most delectable 
order of fools who are temperamentally 
intelligent; they are sages disencum- 
bered of brains. 


Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers is an 
easy gentleman to read in a magazine, 
and his earlier volumes of collected es- 
says have won him a certain renown as a 
modern Charles Lamb. But whether his 
work has lost savor as he has gone on, or 
whether wit suffers from repetition, his 
latest volume, “The Dame School of Ex- 
perience” (Houghton Mifflin), impresses 
us as thin and crackling. The wisdom is 





not very profound, and the optimism has 
the gentle drone of the pulpit. We can 
not help feeling that this is the sort of 
thing, nice and pretty and empty, that 
almost justifies Mr. Mencken’s furious 
diatribes on the criminal righteousness 
of American letters. 


As for Mr. Mencken, he has thrown 
into the quiet waters of Christmas a sec- 
ond volume of his “Prejudices” (Knopf) 
—a veritable stone of offense. The most 
bulky and serious part of the volume is 
a series of explosive jeremiads over the 
present state of our literature. Such 
words, such ire, such a tumult of con- 
tempt! One reader at least has not 
chuckled over anything so much for a 
long while, though his own humble name 
runs like a refrain of woe through the 
hurly-burly of Mr. Mencken’s indigna- 
tion. Why is American literature so 
flatulently commonplace? Because it is 
written for “democrats, bagmen, yahoos.” 
What is the remedy? The creation in 
this good land, if possible, “of a civilized 
aristocracy, secure in its position, ani- 
mated by an intelligent curiosity, skep- 
tical of all facile generalizations, superior 
to the sentimentality of the mob, and de- 
lighting in the battle of ideas for its 
own sake.” And what is the chief office 
of such an aristocracy of the mind? “Not 
to punish eccentricity by expulsion, but 
to throw a mantle of protection about 
it.” And who are the living geniuses 
that deserve such a mantle of protection? 
Theodore Dreiser and Frank Harris and, 
of course, James Branch Cabell. And 
what is the theme of great literature? 
“Character in decay.” It would be sad 
if one had to choose between Dr. Crothers 
and Mr. Mencken, but under compulsion 
we should choose the former. Yet Mr. 
Mencken says an astonishingly good 
thing now and then in the very whirl- 
wind and tempest of his passion, and if 
ever he should sober up from what, to 
use the style he affects, might be called 
his moral and_ intellectual delirium 
tremens, he might do a good service to 
the self-complacent society of writers. 


The series of articles on life in the 
United States, by Tancredo Pinochet, 
originally published in his journal, El 
Norte Americano, appear now in book 
form, with the title “The Gulf of Mis- 
understanding” (Boni and Liveright). 
In the person of an educated South 
American visitor the author draws up 
the indictment; in the person of a high- 
ly trained and cultivated woman in the 
New York branch of the Censor’s De- 
partment during the war he frames the 
reply. Nothing pleases the visitor, and 
most things offend him. Not even a 
Socialist soap-boxer or one of the parlor 
intelligentsia could find so much that is 
hopelessly at fault. These strictures he 
writes in letters to his wife; and in the 
Censor’s office the letters, one after one, 
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come into the hands of this paragon of 
disputative women, who pens a confu- 
tation and sends both missives to the 
waiting wife. The last chapter of the 
book records the visitor’s conversion to 
the woman’s point of view. The critic 
admits his former misinformation and 
prejudices and changes his tone to one 
of praise so lavish that even a “100-per 
cent. American” might blush to hear it 
told. It is a notable book and can not 
but do a great and needed service in 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the peoples of the two Americas. 


Professor T. F. Crane’s volume, “Ital- 
ian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury” (Yale University Press), deals 
“with the origin, development, and influ- 
ence of certain social diversions which 
deeply modified the outward form of so- 
ciety in Italy, France, England, and 
Spain during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and of which a few sur- 
vivals have reached the present day.” 
The diversions in question are chiefly the 
formal debate, under the presidency of 
an elected king or queen, on a set prob- 
lem, usually a questione d’amore; the sys- 
tematic telling of stories, also under the 
presidency of an elected king or queen; 
and parlor games. Dr. Crane with zeal- 
ous care summarizes some hundreds of 
literary works which reflect one or more 
of these diversions. This wealth of mate- 
rial, often very curious in detail, estab- 
lishes the continuity of the social discus- 
sion of love problems from the tenso of 
medieval Provence to the courts of the 
Italian Renaissance, and thence to the 
salons of the French seventeenth century 
and to the polite companies of Germany, 
England, and Spain. The organized tell- 
ing of stories, apparently Italian in its 
special social form, had just as wide a 
later history. Siena claims the invention 
of parlor games, and is at least entitled 
to credit for their great development. 
Not a little wit and not a little knowledge 
it must have taken to play the best of 
them. 


With a fine blending of intensive 
neurological experience and cultured in- 
terest in affairs at large, Dr. Stewart 
Paton, in his “Education in War and 
Peace” (Paul B. Hoeber), regards the 
great mass action disturbing our social 
structure from the removed point of 
view of an instructed spectator. In 
brief, his argument is that the extrav- 
agant unrest, characterizing some omi- 
nous movements of the day, is referable 
to absence of control, from within and 
without, of those who are its leaders. 
Dr. Paton is honest enough to lay part 
of the blame at the door of the med- 
ical profession, and pertinently remarks, 
“Will it be necessary for the intelligent 
lay public to lead the medical profession 
to appreciate its present opportunity and 
responsibility in this particular field?” 





Drama 
“The White-Headed Boy”’ 


HERE is nothing so difficult to write 
about as a play for which there can 
be nothing but praise. Faults can be 
defined and discussed; but how is one to 
convey any adequate notion of merits, 
especially in the case of a pure comedy? 
If, then, I call “The White-Headed Boy,” 
by Mr. Lennox Robinson, the best comedy 
of our time, you must not expect me to 
prove my case. And the worst of it is 
that, until the company now playing it 
can be transported, stock, lock, and bar- 
rel, to America, you can not really know 
what it is; for it must be played in its 
soft, insinuating Irish, and such another 
Irish company does not exist. 

The scene is the living-room of Mrs. 
Geoghegan’s house in the village of Bally- 
colman. The Geoghegans are fairly well- 
to-do small shopkeepers. The mother, 
her two sons, and three daughters, are 
awaiting the arrival from Dublin of the 
third and youngest son, Denis, who is 
his mother’s spoilt darling, her “‘white- 
headed boy.” The whole family have 
stinted and sacrificed themselves to edu- 
cate him as a doctor: he has several 
times failed in his examination, but this 
time it is believed that he must certainly 
have passed. Somewhat to Mrs. Geoghe- 
gan’s annoyance (for she does not wish 
to share her felicity with any one), her 
sister, Aunt Ellen, who has a bit of prop- 
erty in the hills at some distance, ap- 
pears on the scene; and this humorous, 
eccentric, managing old woman, played 
to perfection by Miss Maire O’Neill, is 
one of the most delightful characters 
ever seen on the stage. Presently there 
arrives, not Denis, but a telegram from 
Denis; it is opened and found to contain 
the cryptic announcement, “Hard luck. 
Geoghegan’s Hope also ran.” At first it 
is thought that Denis must have broken 
his promise not to bet on horse-races; 
but when it appears that “Geoghegan’s 
Hope” is a nickname given him by his 
college mates, the still direr suspicion 
dawns on the family group that he has 
once more failed in his “exam.” His 
eldest brother George, who holds the 
purse-strings, declares that, if this be so, 
not a penny more shall be spent on his 
education, but he shall be packed off to 
Canada with just enough money in his 
pocket to save him from starving until 
he can find work. 

Then Denis arrives, and the family 
scene is handled with rare art and fine 
humanity. Denis is not a bad sort of 
fellow; he has no vices, and he is sin- 
cerely attached to his sweetheart, Delia, 
daughter of John Duffy, the local post- 
master and Chairman of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council; but he is happy-go-lucky 
and harum scarum, and has none of the 
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genius that his proud mother has per- 
suaded the others to see in him. The 
brothers and sisters are all really fond 
of him, but they know that they have 
been sacrificed to him, and their patience 
is exhausted. When he realizes the sit- 
uation, Denis turns upon them in a mild 
way, and tells them that he did not ask 
to be petted and idolized, nor did he 
set up any pretensions to the genius 
which has been thrust upon him. How- 
ever, he accepts his sentence without re- 
bellion, but declines to ask Delia to share 
the life of hardship which lies before 
him, and sends her a note breaking off 
their engagement. Then Aunt Ellen has 
a bright idea. It will be a terrible humil- 
iation for the Geoghegan family to have 
it known in the village that the bright 
boy of whom they have boasted so much 
is to be sent abroad as a hopeless failure. 
Let it be given out that he has been 
offered a splendid position by an uncle in 
Canada (who once existed, but is in fact 
long since dead), and that for its sake 
he has decided to throw up the medical 
career that lay before him. Without a 
dissentient voice, this proposal is ac- 
cepted; and in half an heur it is all over 
Ballycolman that Denis is to be sort of 
Railway King in Canada. 

But the Geoghegans have reckoned 
without the Chairman of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council. As soon as the rumor 
reaches him, John Duffy presents himself 
at the Geoghegan home in a cold fury, 
and tells George that if Denis is thus 
going to throw over his Delia merely 
because position and fortune await him 
beyond the Atlantic, he, John Duffy, will 
see that Delia brings an action for breach 
of promise—damages, £1,000. Terrible 
is George’s consternation, and in vain 
does he try to come to some composition 
with the irate Duffy. It is suggested 
that Duffy should be allowed to bring his 
suit, and that, if it succeeds, Denis should 
go bankrupt; but George will die rather 
than let a Geoghegan go bankrupt at the 
suit of a Duffy. There is, however, balm 
in Gilead. John Duffy was, twenty-five 
years ago, a rejected suitor for the hand 
of Aunt Ellen. He is now a widower, she 
a widow; and for the sake of the family 
she is not disinclined to try whether she 
can renew her empire over him. In a 
scene of the richest comedy, she makes 
her subtle advances. He responds with 
eagerness; but it must not be supposed 
that in the rapture of the moment he 
loses sight of the main chance. The 
arrangement is that the project of mar- 
riage shall be kept secret, that she shall 
pay him £100, also under the rose, and 
that he shall seem to have abandoned the 
suit out of pure magnanimity. The 
secrecy of this compact enables the astute 
Mr. Duffy to get another £100 out of 
George and £20 out of Mrs. Geoghegan. 
He goes off at the close of the second 
act with the remark that business never 
was better. 


In the third act, however, matters take 
a new turn. The next morning, Denis 
is missing, and his mother, as one of the 
sisters says, “has him drowned,” or, in 
other words, is persuaded that some ca- 
lamity has happened to him. The truth 
is that Delia, who is a young woman of 
character, has carried him off and mar- 
ried him. They march in and announce 
that there can be no more talk of an 
action for breach of promise, and fur- 
thermore that Canada is “off,” as Denis 
has accepted a job with a road-mending 
party now at work in the village. When 
he presently retires, to reappear in his 
navvie’s get-up, great is the consterna- 
tion among both Geoghegans and Dufties. 
Wits are racked to discover some lucra- 
tive and genteel employment for him. 
John Duffy suggests that he must surely 
know enough about medicine to be a Tu- 
berculosis Officer. Finally it is arranged 
that he is to be manager of a codperative 
shop which Aunt Ellen is going to start 
in her village. It is true he knows noth- 
ing about shop-keeping, but we are given 
to understand that the real manager will 
be Mrs. Denis. It seems for a moment 
that Aunt Ellen’s marriage, like so much 
else, is to be upset in this great peripety; 
but Cupid knows a trick worth two of 
that; and there are, moreover, sound 
business reasons for the further cement- 
ing of the alliance between the clans 
Geoghegan and Duffy. 

There is observation, humor, and genial 
humanity in every line of this admirable 
comedy. I doubt whether any play since 
“The School for Scandal’’—the work of 
another Irishman—has won more unani- 
mous and delighted acceptance. Unlike 
“The School for Scandal,” it belongs to 
Irish® not English, literature; but it is 
all the more delightful for its local color. 
“The Lost Leader” secured for Mr. 
Lennox Robinson a place in the front 
rank of living dramatists; I am not sure 
that “The White-Headed Boy” does not 
lift him out of the rank and give him 
a place apart. 

By a curious coincidence, two light 
comedies of very similar title and theme 
have been produced within a few weeks 
of each other; and by a still more curi- 
ous and deplorable coincidence each has 
belied the promise of an enthusiastic 
first-night, and has failed to attract the 
public in any great numbers. The first 
in the field was “The Romantic Young 
Lady,” adapted from the Spanish of Mar- 
tifiez Sierra, by Helen and Harley Gran- 
ville Barker. The second was “The Ro- 
mantic Age,” by Mr. A. A. Milne of 
Punch. Of the adaptation I shall only 
say that it was charmingly written, pro- 
duced, and acted, and that its heroine was 
a delightful girl who, being by chance 
thrown together with the hero of her 
dreams, a romantic novelist, is at first 
disillusioned by his ironic humor, but 
eventually realizes that romance is not 
to be sought on the surface of life, but 
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in its deeper realities. In a somewhat 
more detailed account of Mr. Milne’s 
play, you will see how much the two 
have in common. 

Melisande Knowles, daughter of a silly, 
scheming, suburban mother, and a com- 
monplace, grimly humorous father, has 
been christened Melisande in mistake for 
Millicent, and has had her nature col- 
ored, it would seem, by the romantic 
name. She is steeped in Tennysonian 
and Burne-Jonesian romance, and will 
have nothing to say to a:stock broker 
suitor whose dinner-jacket and black tie 
seem to her the essence of prosaic vul- 
garity. Then, entering her drawing- 
room at the end of the first act, whom 
should she see standing in the pale radi- 
ance of the midsummer moon but the 
very embodiment of all her dreams—a 
handsome youth, splendidly habited in 
blue and gold, after the fashion of the 
fifteenth century. There are quite nat- 
ural reasons for this strange apparition; 
but she does not inquire into them. After 
dreaming all night of the glorious 
stranger, she goes forth next morning 
into the dewy woodland, and there again 
encounters him. They have a romantic 
love-scene, quite after her own heart; 
and he asks, and receives, permission to 
call upon her parents. What is her hor- 
ror when he turns up at afternoon tea 
in a commonplace tweed golfing-suit, and 
proves to be a stock broker (like her 
other suitor) who has lost his bearings 
on the way to a fancy-dress ball, and has 
passed the midsummer night in his dam- 
aged automobile. It takes her some time 
to get over this sad disillusionment; but 
it ultimately proves that the doublet and 
hose are really more suitable to his dis- 
position than the tweed knickerbockers, 
and that he is in truth a kindred spirit, 
though his romantic enthusiasms are 
tempered by some knowledge of the 
world. 

Both of these comedies are very slight, 
but both are witty, graceful, ingenious, 
entertaining. Why the public should 
have turned up its nose at them is to me 
a profound mystery. Good plays some- 
times fail because there is no well-known 
and attractive actor in the cast; but this 
explanation does not here apply, for Mr. 
Dennis Eadie is in the one play and Mr. 
Arthur Wontner in the other—both of 
them actors with alarge following. These 
instances upset au old theory of mine, 
that it is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand the success of a play, but that one 
can always account for its failure. 

A play which is having an unaccount- 
able success is “The Blue Lagoon,” 
founded on Mr. Stacpoole’s novel of that 
name. The scenery, which has been 
much praised, is in nowise remarkable; 
and the play seemed to me very tedious 
and rather unpleasing. 

WILLIAM ARCHER 

London, November 9 


Music 


From Symphony to Opera— 
‘Le Tombeau de Couperin”’ 
— A Beethoven Festival 


HOUGH there were vacant seats at 
the last two New York performances 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, both 
its programmes were received with eager 
interest. Mr. Monteux, the director of 
the orchestra, has done a great deal for 
the young French school. The first of 
his two schemes included Ravel’s “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin” Suite, an equiva- 
lent of Debussy’s “Hommage a Ra- 
meau.” Rameau and Couperin, between 
them, laid the foundations of French 
style in music, informing it with grace 
and charm and beauty of a discreet, ex- 
pressive kind. 


Ravel began his Suite in honor of the 
chief writer for the clavecin before the 
war. Then, being dragged into the 
strife, he laid it aside till three or four 
years later. He first arranged it as a 
six-part work for the piano. From this 
composition he next singled out for or- 
chestration four movements, a “Prelude,” 
a “Forlane” (or “furlana’’), in the Vene- 
tian mode, a “Ménuet” and a “Rigau- 
don,” each dedicated to a dead fellow- 
soldier. As a tribute to a musician, his 
selection of dance forms may seem ec- 
centric. But in his treatment of each 
movement he once more proved his rare 
talent as a composer of ingenious and 
impressive music. At the second of the 
Boston Symphony concerts, Mr. Mon- 
teux gave us Mendelssohn’s Octett for 
violins, ’cellos, and violas, in E flat ma- 
jor, composed two years before his music 
for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” As 
the invention of a mere boy of sixteen, 
it seems a miracle. Though the first 
movement and the second are jejune, the 
succeeding Scherzo and the Finale 
(Presto) still amaze one by their fan- 
tasy and spirit. With the Octett Mr. 
Monteux restored to us Lalo’s Concerto 
for ’cello and orchestra, and, to complete 
a most attractive scheme, threw in Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka” Ballet Suite. 

Last week brought a first celebration 
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of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Beethoven, as to whose genius 
schools of al! sorts are agreed. It was 
a brave, a daring impulse that led Mr. 
Damrosch, in his wish to honor Beet- 
hoven, to perform three of his symphon- 
ies—the First and Seventh and Fifth— 
on the same programme. A large audience 
proved that he had not erred in his judg- 
ment. It drank in the three works with- 
out a sign of having had too much. And 
when the last chords of the flawless Fifth 
were hushed, it applauded loudly. 

At the New York Symphony perform- 
ance, Mr. Damrosch favored us with a 
by-no-means faultless rendering of 
Tschaikowsky’s favorite Fifth. His mu- 
sicians were, as usual, in fine form. But, 
as it seemed to me (and they were not 
responsible), they played some move- 
ments of that work without the sugges- 
tion of the romantic charm and spirit 
which had made it popular. Casella’s 
Suite from “Le Couvent sur |’Eau,” new 
to New York, and, I believe, to the United 
States, was also played. Though as in- 
tegral portions of a “dancing comedy” 
the three movements in the Suite have 
been admired abroad, as concert pieces 
they seemed rather trifling. The most 
modern (and the least original) was the 
“Nocturne,” inspired, too plainly, by De- 
bussy’s genius. The second movement, 
an “Old Ladies’ Dance,” based on the old 
French air of “Amaryllis” (said to have 
been invented by no less august a com- 
poser than Louis the Thirteenth), is the 
least noteworthy. But in a trite way it 
beguiles the ear. 

The Metropolitan is not spoiling us 
this year by overproduction. It is rest- 
ing on its laurels—or its subscription 
list. We hear less of it than in the 
days bygone as an art centre. It is cau- 
tious, less ambitious, less alert. To tens 
of thousands of the present generation 
it still seems to be the Temple of High 
Art. But to a few of us, who can hark 
back to earlier years, it seems a theatre 
like—oh, well, some other theatres. And 
this may suit the wealthy backers of 
what used to be the heart of lyric drama. 
Yet it awakens keen and sorrowful emo- 
tions in the minds of those who, in the 
time of Toscanini (and before that), 
had been allowed, thanks to its then 
broader sympathies, to keep abreast with 
living music in the operatic field. 

Now it seems careless of the trend of 
modern music. As novelties this season 
all it offers is one opera by Karl Weis, 
a fellow-countryman and competitor of 
Smetana, and a new ballet, which was 
danced and played for the first time here 
a few nights ago. Meanwhile, we are 
still waiting for the “Fervaal” and 
“L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy, the 
“Roi d’Ys” of Lalo, the “Troyens 4 Car- 
thage” of Berlioz, the “Khovantchina” 
and the “Snegourotcha” of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and other works, all vastly more 
important in their various ways than 


“Zaza” or “The Polish Jew” or ballets 
like the one just produced. It is even 
more distressingly significant that the 
“Petrouchka” of that ultra-modern 
genius, Stravinsky, has been omitted 
from the current repertory. So, by the 
bye, has also Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,” a symbolic lyric drama of the 
deepest interest and beauty, which, had 
the leading part of Ariane been sung by 
the right artist, and in English, might 
have delighted all Americans who heard, 
but could not grasp, its feminist message. 

We must now be grateful for small 
mercies when they are vouchsafed at the 
Metropolitan. And I admit that there is 
something to like and praise in the new 
ballet of Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli (said 
to be a Czechoslav with an Italian streak 
in him). The title of this pleasing little 
work, “Il Carillon Magico,” was trans- 
lated, rather loosely, on the opera bills 
as “The Magic Musical Box.” “The 
Magic Chimes,” of course, would have 
been better. The persons in the plot 
which it interprets, somewhat vaguely, 
in tones and dances are conventional 
characters of the old French and Italian 
pantomimes and comedy improvisations 
—Pierrot and Columbina, Arlecchino and 
Il Dottore (the original of the more 
modern Pantaloon), the Cavaliere di Gra- 
zia, and many more. To these the in- 
ventor of the dancing scheme has added 
a Princess of Dreams. 

Pierrot and Arlecchino both love Co- 
lumbina. But Pierrot, always whimsical 
and moonstruck, is obsessed with a new 
fancy. He is haunted by the thought 
of the Princess of Dreams. To supplant 
him in the favor of fair Columbina, the 
malicious Arlecchino gives his white- 
faced rival an enchanted clock, which 
strikes the hours. The silvery chimes 
evoke Pierrot’s Princess, with whom he 
bills and coos and hopes for amorous 
bliss. But his illusions are all blown 
away and killed by the appearance on 
the scene of the resistless “Cavalier of 
Grace.” And, too abruptly, the whole 
story ends with the discomfiture of the 
unstable lover. 

The settings for this artless little 
ballet are Pierrot’s room and a conven- 
tionalized garden, both well designed, 
though lighted somewhat garishly. The 
score throughout is engagingly melodic. 
It gives us nothing either new or 
strange. But it is suited to its pur- 
pose and well written, with a right re- 
gard for rhythms. It is real ballet mu- 
sic, facile and beguiling. The most cap- 
tivating and conspicuous episode in- 
cluded in the score is a development of 
the first three or four bars of Charpen- 
tier’s air, “Depuis le jour.” The part 
of Pierrot was mimed, with much effect, 
by Rosina Galli. The chief dancing 
characters, Columbina and Arlecchino, 
were piquantly interpreted by Florence 
Rudolph and Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








